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HAPPY RAIN. 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils ; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the bills. 
The clouds of gray engulf the day, 
And overwhelm the town; 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where every buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room 
A health unto the happy! 
A fig for him who frets !— 
It isn’t raining rain to me. 
It’s raining violets. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL of June 27 will 
be a Lucy Stone Memorial Number, con- 
taining a program by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt for the celebrations that the 
Suffrage Clubs are recommended to hold 
on Mrs, Stone’s birthday, Aug. 13, with 
other material that will be useful for such 
Meetings, 





The Ladies’ Garment-Workers’ Union, 
at its recent National Convention in Cleve- 
land, O., passed a strong resolution in 
favor of equal suffrage. 





The WomAN’s JOURNAL publishes this 
week the two equal rights plays by Mr. 
George H. Page, of Brookline, Mass., for 
which so many requests have been re- 
ceived. Suffrage Clubs that have any 
idea of giving these plays at any time in 
the future would do well to secure at 
once copies enough for the performers, as 
some months hence it may not be possible 
for us to supply back numbers. 





A war against vice in Pittsburg and Al- 
legheny, Penn., has been opened by the 
Ministerial associations of both cities. 
The exposure and sale of objectionable 
literature, vicious pictures in public slot 
Machines, gambling devices, and violation 








of the restrictive features of the liquor 
license law are some of the specific evils 
attacked. 





The teachers have reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the program of the coming con- 
vention of the Nationa] Educational Asso- 
ciation, with its 300 speakers among 
whom there is not a single ‘grade teach- 
er,’’ and only a very meagre representa- 
tion of women. They have reason, also, 
to be dissatisfied with the refusal to con- 
sider the question of fewer pupils to a 
room, and other subjects of practical im- 
portance which organizations of teachers 
asked in vain to have placed on the pro- 
gram. But the teachers have the remedy 
in their own hands. By joining the Asso- 
ciation, and paying two years’ fees in ad- 
vance (if they were not members last year), 
they can become active members, with 
the right to vote. Then they can elect 
for next year officers and committees who 
will give a reasonable amount of recogni- 
tion to women, and will consent to con- 
sider questions the vital importance of 
which is realized by teachers from their 
practical experience. 





THE SILENCED PARTNER. 

The National Educational Association 
continues to come in fur deserved criti- 
cism in view of the fact there is not one 
woman among the speakers announced 
for the general sessions of its coming 
meetings in Boston, while at its depart- 
ment meetings, out of nearly 300 address- 
es and reports, only 35 are to be given by 
women, One of the ablest of these criti- 
cisms is the following editorial which ap- 
pears in the Boston Transcript under the 
heading ‘'The Silenced Partner:”’ 


The official program bulletin of the for 
ty-second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association—to con- 
vene in Boston, July 6—considered as a 
human document, is instructive reading. 
Inductions of sociological import may be 
drawn from the record. An association 
of teachers, one-fourth of whose constitu- 
ency are women, has an executive com- 
mittee for 1902 and 1903 of six men. The 
local organization for the Boston conven- 
tion presents forty-five names, only two 
of which (and those on the advisory com- 
mittee) are women’s. Of specia) commit- 
tees, eight in number, only one, that on 
hospitality, is allotted to women. The 
selective fitness of this needs no comment 
Of State directors and managers, fifty- 
seven in all, four are women, one for each 
division, except for the North Atlantic, 
including New England, where no woman 
figures. 

So far, so good. Menare executive, and 
some of these are notable leaders. Men 
are also chivalrous, and may be counted 
upon to apportion fairly the honors? Let 
us see, First, the general sessions in 
Mechanics Hall, held on the evenings of 
July 6-10. Twenty-three men figure on this 
program, four of whom form two-thirds 
of the executive committee; and not one 
woman. Why is this? Has the sop 
thrown to the woman educator, six one- 
hundred-eighths of a part in planning the 
convention, silenced her? 

The woman teacher is coming to Bos- 
ton, twenty thousand strong. She will 
throng the auditorium on convention 
nights, and lighten the scene with her 
shirt waist, two to one dull masculine 
coat. She is ‘tin it;’’ O yes, as the sugar 
isin the tea. Without her presence the 
convention would lose not only bulk, but 
sweetness and light. Why is this partner, 
who is so important in numbers, 80 essen- 
tial in savor, thus silenced by the plat 
form? ‘She cannot be heard,’ is the 
specious reply, ‘tin Mechanics Hall.’”’ A 
sweeping answer; if merited, all sufficient. 
But there are women speakers who can be 
heard—the carrying quality of whose 
voices atones for lightness and pitch. 
And pray, can all the men on the general 
program fill Mechanics Hall with their 
voices? Was Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
chosen for that qualification? “It is 
enough,”’ is the reply, ‘‘to see such a man 
and feel the spell of his personality.’’ Are 
there no women whose presence were a 
benediction, or whom for their deeds the 
teachers’ guild delights to honor? Chi- 
cago alone will send to this convention at 
least four women of national reputation. 
At previous conventions what other speak- 
ers of either sex have sroused such en- 
thusiasm as Margaret Haley and Ella F. 
Young? Why? Because each was ‘the 
woman who dared” for a great principle, 
and who had something to say that the 





educational and civic world was eager to 
hear. 

True, Mrs. Young is on the department 
program, with two numbers out of the 
thirty-five allotted to women; honors just- 
ly hers as a notable educator who has 
won her laurels outside of beaten tracks, 
But Misses Haley and Goggin—where are 
they?—conspicuous above all others for 
heroic fibre and a generalship that ensures 
victory. Shall the band not play ‘‘Lo! 
the Conquering Hero Comes!” when this 
pair enters Poston? Perhaps Miss Haley 
‘cannot be heard.’’ Give her a mega- 
phone then, and if she is short, buskins, 
but let us see ber in ber proper setting, 
the great general gathering of the teach- 
ers, whose just cause she has so gallantly 
defended. One would go far to feel the 
throb of a great audience, swayed by a 
woman who faced and fought a gigantic 
wrong intrenched in the body pulitic of 
the second city in the land; and who is 
still at it, always at it, and will be to the 
finish. 

Margaret Haley’s voice will be heard in 
Boston. Long ago it reached the ear of 
the Illinois Legislature, and to the grade 
teachers of Chicago it is music. She will 
not have to “hire a hall’’ in order to be 
heard; the Federation of Teachers, whom 
she serves, will see to that. They bave 
not forgotten that their request for a place 
on the program for their leader was re- 
fused; nor that the executive committee 
of the Boston organization declined 
through its chairman to secure an au- 
ditorium for Miss Haley. That sort of 
thing but whets the edge of popular inter- 
est, and the grade teachers who will con- 
stitute three-fourths of the attendance at 
the convention will ‘‘find a way.”’ 

The department programs, fourteen in 
number, including the National Council, 
with morning sessions in various church- 
es, also furnish food for thought. Six of 
these have no woman on their lists, The 
total number of speakers is 292, thirty five 
of whom are women, twelve per cent. The 
department of kindergarten education is 
officered by women, who, with singular 
generosity, have given to men the larger 
slice of their program, seven to five. The 
department of elementary education is 
two-thirds officered by women, and has 
but uve woman speaker. The department 
of secondary education ignores women, 
though practically dependent upon them 
for existence. The departments of higher 
education and nurmal schools follow suit, 
though honorable women not a few might 
be named whose speech would be like salt 
to these unsavored programs. 

It may be urged that there are more 
notable educators among men than among 
women. True; our only cavil is with the 
proportion on the program, so manifestly 
false to the rule of three. Else why do 
six of these men appear twice, and two 
of them three times, on the list of 
speakers? 

No; that woman cannot be heard, tbat 
she lacks distinction, is the lame excuse 
of the after thought. The simple truth is, 
she was first overlooked and then “slight 
ed off,’’ after the traditions of the past 
and the tou-frequent usage of the present. 
At the beginning of the Association, in 
1857, the woman teacher filled the réle of 
‘thonorary member,’’ and was the silent 
partner. In 1870 she was admitted to ac- 
tive membership, found her voice, and 
had a speaking chance accorded. It re- 
mained for Boston, in 1903, virtually to 
silence her; but Boston long since fur- 
nished earnest souls, having a message to 
deliver, with this motto: “I will not re- 
treat a single inch, and I will be heard.’’ 





HOW SOME COLLEGE GIRLS EARN MONEY. 

‘*How shall I raise $10?” is the question 
the young women of Oberlin College have 
been asking themselves ever since they 
undertook to raise funds for a woman’s 
athletic field. Many have written to 
friends asking for contributions, some 
have tried to save the money—denying 
themselves season tickets to the baseball 
games, perhaps—while others have reso- 
lutely earned it. The bulletin boards in 
the college houses or signs on the young 
women’s doors have announced that the 
inmates were willing to black shoes, or 
polish silver, or darn stockings. One 
girl rented her alarm clock for two cents 
a night. Several made fudge; others 
made Oberlin banners. One girl offered 
to “run errands,’’ while another earned 
about four dollars by picking violets and 
selling them at five cents a bunch. The 
time has been extended for seniors until 
January, 1904. 


(Copyright by George H. Page. 
On Equal Term 


A COMEDIETTA IN ONE ACT. 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 

DR HELEN STEELE, recently graduated. 

AMY BRITTON, with aspirations for the 
grand opera. 

ROXANA GREN, tired of teaching school. 

DR RICHARD ARMITAGE, ot THE Armi- 
tages. 

THEODORE PULSIFER, uniting business 
with love. 

CHARLEY CENTERFIELD, not acquainted 
with |HE armitages. 

PINKSOHN, a chattel-mortgage-broker. A 
real-estate agent. 


SCENE, 


The parlor of a flaton Huntington Avenue, 
Bostou. Doorsc., R.and L. Furnishings of a 
girls’ bachelor apartment, simple and inex- 
pensive; several vases of costly hot-house 
flowers about; piano at the rear L., with 
sheet-music open, at which Amy sits com- 
posing # song, singing snatches and making 
corrections with a pencil. Small table Rk. c. 
with a typewriter on it, at which Helen is 
working; pen and ink are also on the table; 
chair at table for Helen and one at the L. of 
table facing front; two chairs at the rear Rk. 
andasofaL.c. As the curtain rises, Amy 
is singing and Helen is working at the type- 
writer. Helen stops to listen to the new 
song, then rises and joins her, putting her 
hand on Amy’s shoulder affectionately. 


He.. That will be charming, Amy, 
charming! 
Amy. I'm 
[Sings again. ] 
Hev. [After second verse.}] Amy, I’m 
preparing my first lecture to the nurses at 
the training school. I want torouse them 
to a sense of what great work women can 
do if they only will. Just listen to the 
opening sentences, and tell me what you 
think of it: ‘One great and lasting good 
resulted from the Crimean war, On the 
knowledge and experience which that 
noble woman, Florence Nightingale, ac- 
quired in the Crimea, all training schools 
for nurses are founded. Her example is 
an inspiration to us.’’ How duves that 
sound? 
Amy. 


glad you like it, Helen. 


The very thing, dear. 

(Enter Roxana L. in an apron, with sleeves 
rolled “p, carrying a pan of potatoes and a 
knife.) 

Rox. Ugh! That kitchen is as hot 
as—(Sits on sofa and peels. | 

Amy. Roxana, don't bring that mess in 
here, dear. You know this is our after- 
noon at home, 

Rox. Mess? It’s our Sunday dinner. 
We have potatoes in the house, and we 
have onions. And that’s all we have. So 
it’s potato salad or nothing. Just com- 
plain, will you, and see how quick I will 
resign! 

Amy. Iam not complaining, but sup- 
pose someone were to call? 

Rox. Never fear. Someone never 
comes before four. I suppose he is too 
busy making money. Besides, I know 
there is no danger of his coming as long 
as you have on that dress. 

Amy. Psssh! 

Rox. Helen, stop clicking that tire- 
some machine and tell me about that boy. 

Hev. Have patience with me a little 
longer, till I finish my lecture. There is 
nothing to tell about the boy. He fell off 
his bicycle and broke his ankle, and I set 
it and sent him home. 

Rox. Did you get a fee? 

Hew. No, no fee. There was only the 
boy—and the druggist, and the crowd, 
and the ambulance. 

(Up to this time Helen has been sitting at the 
typewriter and Amy at the piano, but when 
Roxana breaks out, Amy joins Helen and they 
become absorbed in the conversation.) 

Rox. Ninnies! Idiots! Fools! I have 
no patience with such folly. Why don’t 
you marry those men, and put an end to 
this misery? Nothing to eat—nothing to 
wear—work from morning to night, work, 
work, work, and then go to bed and wor- 
ry half the night through about the rent 
and those interminable bills! We should 
all have nervous prostration if we could 
afford it. And there are those two men, 
unexceptionable in every way, and rich— 
that is the main thing—and you two nin- 
nies play fast and loose with them, just as 
if wealthy lovers grew on every bush. 
You'll lose them. Yes, yuu will! Mark 
my words. And it will serve you right. 
Oh, I wish I had a chance! If a man 
should offer himself to me, wouldn’t I 
grab him—and hold on? Any old thing 
would do—-postman, policeman, iceman, 
gasman, groceryman, anything that had 
the good fortune to be born into the 
world with the privileges of a man, 
(Continued on page 194.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss GWENDOLINE STEWART, of Cali- 
fornia, is lecturing in London on Ameri. 
can ways of housekeeping. 


IpA PRIMHOFF, a twelve-year-old Rus- 
sian girl, wrote ‘*The Song of New York,”’ 
which was indorsed by the History Club 
to be sung by New York school children 
to celebrate the 260th anniversary of the 
founding of the city. 


Miss HELEN E. Snow, of Chicago, will 
pay for replacing the large reflecting tele- 
scope that was destroyed by fire at the 
Yerkes Observatory last winter. She 
does this as a memorial to her father, 
George W. Snow. 


Rose BRELINER is the only Caucasian 
who ever played a Chinese character in a 
Chinese drama in the Chinese language 
before a Chinese audience in a Chinese 
theatre. She is said to be very popular 
in China in this new réle. 


Mrs. CAROLINE Scott, of Frankford, 
Pa., isa member of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Her special work is to put to 
death painlessly animals afflicted with in- 
curable sickness, or wounded beyond 
hope of recovery. 


Mrs. Mary E,. Rye has given to the 
free public library at Paterson, N. J., 
gifts amounting to almost a quarter of a 
million dollars. She first gave an old 
mapsion, and spent $20,000 in ‘‘fixing it 
up’’ for library purposes. Some years later 
she gave nearly as much more to pay fora 
wing bigger than the original bouse, and 
a year ago she gave $100,000 to build a 
uew library. She now offers to buy back 
the temporary home for $65,000, and she 
has, moreover, added $30,000 as a direct 
gift. 

Lapy Hvueains and Miss Agnes Clerke, 
recently elected honorary fellows of the 
Royal Astronomicai Society, are Irish 
born, Miss Clerke, however, early left 
the land of her birth, and lived for a num- 
ber of years in Italy before settling down, 
a quarter of a century ago, in South Ken- 
sington. She has published a number of 
important works, her last book, ‘‘Prob- 
lems in Astrophysics,’ embodying the lat- 
est and largest discoveries in astronomical 
research. She has a sister, Miss Ellen 
Clerke, scarcely less accomplished than 
herself. Both became Edinburg Re- 
viewers under the influence of their friend, 
the late Henry Reeve. 


Mrs. A. M. WELLES and Mrs. Helen 
Belford have been elected among the 
twenty-one members of the charter con- 
vention to be held in Denver to frame a 
new city charter. They were members of 
the civic association which proposed to 
take the framing of the charter out of 
partisan politics. The entire civic ticket 
was elected, which is regarded as a tri- 
umph for gvod government. Women 
were represented on each of the party 
tickets. There was considerable opposi- 
tion, nevertheless, to the election of a 
woman, and a great deal of “scratching” 
was done. Some anti woman individuals 
say it was done chiefly by women, who 
were unwilling to votefor a woman. The 
women say it was done chiefly by the old- 
fogey element among men. The proba- 
bility is that it was done by the old-fogey 
elements of both sexes, as unfortunately 
neither sex has @ monopoly of this kind 
of foolishness. However, all is well that 
ends well, and the two women are duly 
elected. 


Mrs, HELEN CAMPBELL will this year 
conduct at the Greenacre Summer School, 
Eliot, Me., a department especially for 
women, though open to all. ‘Homes and 
Home-makers, Past, Present and Future,”’ 
and “The Art of Living,’’ will include il- 
lustrative readings covering each phase of 
the subject. They will not be a course of 
formal lectures in which the hearers take 
no part; full discussion is not only de- 
sired, but made a condition of entrance. 
‘*‘Woman’s Place in Primitive Culture” 
will be the book read under the head of 
the past; ‘‘Woman and Economics”’ under 
that of the future, and the lecturer draws 
upon a long and rich experience for the 
groundwork covered by the present as we 
find it. The Art of Living will include 
almost every question affecting the home; 
its hygiene and sanitation, its sociological 
relations, the child in the home, simplifi- 
cation in living, Arts and Crafts and the 
Home, and the relation of the movement 
in all these directions to the spiritual 
force making for a nobler life for home 
and home-makers. The course will begin 
July 1, 
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On Equal Terms. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

Het. Oh, Roxana! Any one that did 
not know you might think you meant it. 

Amy. Fie, forshame! 

Rox. There is no occasion for shame. 
It’s common sense. Lookhbere. All win. 
ter long those young men have been com- 
ing here, ready and anxious to marry you 
in the goodness of their hearts, and Miss 
Amy sits in her niche by the piano with 
her Theodore, and when he says, “Oh, 
come, let’s hurry up and get married,’ 
although she is dying to say, ‘Yes,”’ if 
Helen would let her, she only weeps and 
murmurs, ‘‘How can I give up my ca- 
reer?’ And Dr. Helen sits in her niche 
with her doctor, like two pills in a box, 
and when he pleads with her she cries, 
‘If marriage means giving up my profes- 
sion, never!’ Oh, it’s sickening! Why 
don’t you marry them, and wheedle them 
afterwards to let you have your careers? 
You know very well that a woman can 


wheedle a man out of anything she 
wants. 
Hert. Wheedle! I think I see myself 


wheedling a man—even Richard! I don’t 
want anything unless it is right, and then 
I want it as a right. Wheedle! Roxana, 
with such sentiments as those you ought 
to have lived ages and ages ago. You 
ought to have been an arboreal ancestor, 
a cave-dweller, a troglodyte. 

Amy. Notso bad as that, Helen. 
only an ‘*Anti.’’ 

Rox. Idon’t seeany harm in wheedling 
a man, as long as you get what you want, 

Her. Oh, Roxana, marriage is too sa- 
cred a partnership to be desecrated by the 
inferiority of the wife. That is what 
Amy and I want to have understood from 
the beginning. 

Rox. Oh, why don’t you act in this 
crisis instead of talking? 

Hev. [Reprovingly.] Wedoact. You 
know very well, Roxana, that neither Amy 
nor I have left a stone unturned to get a 


She’s 


start. [Hopefully.] But we shall suc- 
ceed. We won't give in. 
Rex. Yes, and starve to death first. 


Why don’t you marry them and do as you 
like afterwards? That’s what I’d do. 
[Pause.] You know you love them—fool- 
ishly enough. I’m sure I don’t see why 
you should, but [verges on the tearful] 
perhaps I could love a man if there was 
one kind enough to offer to support me. 

Het. There, you poor dear, let me 
finish the potatoes. [Takesthe pan.| You 
always get worn out the week it’s your 
turn to do the cooking. Go and put on 
your best clothes. That will rest you 
more than anything else. 

Rox. I haven’t any good clothes. 

Amy. Oh yes, you have. Your (names 
the gown. } 

Rox. It’s well enough for you to talk. 
You're always spending money on dress. 
What do you suppose she has done, Hel 
en? I found it out only to-day. She has 
gone and mortgaged the furniture. To 
be sure, it’s her own. Last winter she 
went and borrowed money on it to buy 
clothes with. 


Amy. And food, and to help pay the 
rent. 
Rox. And she hasn’t paid any interest 


for three months. 

Amy. Well, how could I? 

Rox. And the broker, the horrid, dis- 
obliging, inconsiderate, ill-bred creature, 
will have his money. And what’s more, 
he is coming this afternoon to get it, or to 
take the furniture. And it’s our after- 
noon at home. Oh, Helen, what shall we 
do? And there’s tbe rent, we owe two 
months, and the agent has given us warn- 
ing. 

He, Never mind, dear. We shall get 
through the day somehow, and then we 
shall have over Sunday to arrange a plan. 
Our luck mustturp. It cannot set against 
us always. 

Rox. Helen Steele, if those blessed 
young men come this afternoon and re- 
new their offers, you grab’em! It’s our 
only hope. If you don’t, I'll leave you 
to your fate. [Bell rings.) Oh-h-h-h! 
[Groans.] I know it’s that broker come 
totakethefurniture. Amy, you must go. 

Amy. No,I think I won’tgo. It might 
be Theodore. [Exit R.] 

Her. Well, Roxana, you can't go in 
that rig. I'll go. 

Rox. No, you sha’n’t go. It might be 
your swell doctor. But I’m sure it’s the 
broker. [Exit c. as Helen exit L. with 
potatoes and knife.] 

(Enter Pulsifer and Centerfield, followed by 
Roxana.) 

Rox, [Anxious to get away.] Be seat- 
ed, Mr. Pulsifer, and I will tell Amy you 
are here. 

Put. Just a moment, Miss Grew. I 
want to present my friend, Mr. Center- 
field, who has asked for an introduction. 

Cen. [Bowing.] Charmed. My life 
begins from this moment. 

Rox. [lIronically.] Indeed! And how 
have you been wasting your time hither- 
to, might I ask? 

Cen. Waiting. And wondering where 


and when I should finally meet you. 

Rox. Oh! 

Pow. Mr. Centerfield lives directly op- 
posite, and has seen you from his window 
—reason enough for wanting to meet you. 

Rox. Oh, I thought I had seen him 
before. So he is the—the gentleman with 
the automobile. 

Cen. The auto and its owner are at 
your service, Miss Grew. 

Rox. [Still ironically.) Well! If it 
gets along as fast as its owner, it must be 
rapid. [Bell rings.] Ob, heavens! 

Cen. Under the circumstances, per- 
mit me to go to the door. 


Rox. Under no circumstances. You 
mustn't. 

Cen. Permit me. [Exit c.] 

Rox. [Coming forward.] Theodore 


Pulsifer, what did you bring that fellow 
here for? 

Pur. He’s all right. No woman he 
likes can resist him more than half an hour 
—you’ll see. Besides, he’s the best sales- 
man we have. We take him into the firm 
the first of the year. I can vouch for him 
in every particular, else I should not have 
brought him here. 

Rox. [Listening anxiously as voices 
are heard outside.] Oh, what a relief! 
It’s nothing worse than Dr, Armitage. 
Then this young man has plenty of money? 

Put. He'd prove an excellent pro- 
vider—excellent. 


Rox. Oh, indeed, [Evidently reflect- 
ing.] Well, I’ll go and tell Amy you are 
here. 

PuL. One moment, MissGrew. I want 


you to help me with Amy. Can’t you in- 
duce her to give up this unreasonable 
idea of preferring her music to me? 

Rox. She doesn’t. She cares a thou- 
sand times more for you; but she wants 
beth. And Helen makes her stand firm. 
It is a principle with them, Perhaps if 
you got Amy away from Helen’s influence 
you might make her give in. ButI can’t 
stop. Tell Amy about it, [Exit 1.] 

(Enter Dr. Armitage, followed by Center- 
Jield.) 

Put. Ah, doctor, we meet again on 
the old battleground, and here is a new 
recruit in the good cause. Dr. Armitage, 
Mr. Centerfield. [Centerfield offers to 
shake hands, but the doctor only bows.] 

Put. (Continuing hastily.) Doctor,this 
afternoon must see the defeat and surren- 
der of these girls. We have dilly-dallied 
long enough, Iam going to Europe next 
week, and I propose to make it not only a 
business trip but a wedding trip also. 
Now I havea planof campaign. We have 
laid siege all winter. We have bombarded 
them with arguments and tried to under- 
mine them with sentiment, hey, doctor? 
[Pokes him in the ribs, which the doctor 
resents.]| Now listen. I am going to 
starve them out. Don’t mention it, but I 
happen to be the owner of this house, and 
I have told my agent to press them for 
the back rent. 

ARM. How awkward for them! 

Put, Exactly. Now I would suggest, 
if you know of any of their debts—and I 
have reason to believe that there are 
plenty of them,—that you should buy 
them up and press them also. 

ArM. You must excuse me, Pulsifer, 
I don’t like the scheme. 

Put. Why not? 

ARM. It doesn’t seem quite delicate— 
quite gentlemanlike, 

Put. My dear fellow, the end justifies 
the means. Our purpose is most gener- 
ous and philantbropic—to make them our 
wives. Only, as they are not able to see 
their own best happiness, we add a little 
force to our other persuasions, See? 

ARM. I certainly don’t agree, 

Put. All’s fairin love, They will only 
be scared, not hurt. 

ARM. I presume you are a gentleman 
—in fact—of course—I grant that you are. 
But—you see—I am—in fact, I am an Ar- 
mitage, and there is such a difference in 
the point of view. 


(Centertield has been seated R. sucking his 
cane while the others stood. At this he starts 
up the stage muttering, ‘Oh, good Lord!"’ and 
returns to his seat. Pulsiferis helplessly stag- 
gered ) 

Arm. And that is why it is so hard for 
you others to understand us. We dozen 
or more families have lived so by our- 
selves and married so exclusively amongst 
ourselves that we have developed a pecu- 
liarly high state of civilization, 

Cen. Very peculiar, 

Arm. Occasionally we find an English- 
man or a Brahmin who understands us, 
but for the most part we have to live ina 
world by ourselves. 

Cen. That’s fortunate. 

ARM. And that is why I explain to you 
our singularly isolated position, so that 
you may see, as far as you can, how im- 
possible it is for me to join you in a mone- 
tary conspiracy against helpless women. 

Cen. Oh, twaddle! It is simply a mat- 
ter of good taste. Pulsifer makes a mis- 
take in mixing up love and the girls’ debts. 
He won’t gain anything by it. Let me 
give you two a pointer. You evidently 
don’t understand these things. I do. 





Marriage is such an important matter to 





a@ woman that she hates to take the re- 
sponsibility of saying, ‘‘Yes.’"’ What you 
want to do is to take the whole job off her 
hands. By every word, look, and act, as- 
sume that she is going to marry you. 
Then she will. 

Arm, You haven’t grasped the situa- 
tion, my young friend, It’s this frivolous 
desire on their part to have careers, this 
medicine and this music. Think of a Mrs. 
Armitage, my Mrs, Armitage, practising 
medicine! As for the girls’ sentiments 
toward us, I think they are most favora- 
ble, don’t you, Pulsifer? 

Puy. I can’t say about your girl. I 
know mine, 

Cen. Look here, you fellows have been 
fussing around here for months, and I'll 
bet you that I shall make more progress 
this afternoon than you have all winter. 
Just marry them on their own terms, and 
let the pressure of social custom and our 
own innate superiority do the rest. See? 

Put. Nonsense, Charley! We won't 
even recognize their whims. Now, doc- 
tor, those girls are like sisters. They will 
stand by each oiher through thick and 
thin. We must stand together, too. 

Arm. Very well. I will give you my 
word that I never will consent to this silly 
scheme of having a career. They ought 
to be entirely absorbed in us and our ca- 


reers. That is the natural and proper 
thing. [They shake hands. } 
(Enter Amy R.) 

Amy. What are you two shaking hands 


for? Some conspiracy, I warrant. How 
do you do, Dr. Armitage? Helen will be 
here in a moment. 

Put. Miss Britton, let me present Mr. 
Centerfield. [They bow.] Amy, I have 
something of importance to tell you, 
{Leads her to the sofa, The two men sit 
apart in the rear. |} 

Amy. Whatisit? Are we to quarrel? 

Put. [Taking her hand.] Amy, dear, 
I find I have to go to Europe next week, 
and I want you to go with me. 

Amy. [With enthusiasm, ] 
study music in Paris? 

Pct. Well, perhaps so, 
we will go to Bayreuth. 

Amy. But I want to study opera with 
Marchesi. 

PuL. Not for the stage, Amy. 


And I can 


And perhaps 


Amy. Why, certainly. I can’t give up 
my career. 
PuL. [Dropping her hand.] Career! 


Amy. I want to use the gift God has 
given me. I want to earn my own living. 
I want to be a person, and not simply 
Mrs. Somebody. 


Pct. Don’t you love me, Amy? 
Amy. Oh, Theodore, don’t you under- 
stand? Iam willing to be Amy Pulsifer 


instead of Amy Britton, if you wish it. 
But I must be Amy Something, and not a 
mere housekeeper. 

Pu. [Drawing nearer.] Man never 
loved a woman as I love you, Amy. I will 
fill your life with gladness and ease and 
luxury, houses and horses and dresses 
and jewels— 

Amy. Stop—stop! You don’t love me 
or you would not offer to buy me. [Turns 
away L. and to the rear, and Pulsifer fol- 
lows protesting. | 


(Enter Helen C.) 


Arm. [Coming forward joyously.) How 
do you do? Come and sit here with me. 
Her. But the others. How do you 


do, Mr. Pulsifer? 


Pc. Miss Steele— 

Hew. Doctor Steele, if you please. 

Put. Pardon me. Dr. Steele, Mr. Cen- 
terfield. [Hel. and Cen. bow.} 

Puu. Mr. Centertield is a friend of 


mine, and an admirer of MissGrew. Amy, 
let’s spread this map of Europe out on the 
dining-room table, and pick out our route, 
[Exit Amy and Pul. L.| 


Arm. Come, let’s sit here. 
Het. But Mr, Centerfield. 
Cen. I’mall right, thank you. Simply 


waiting for a chance to admire Miss Grew. 
I’}] stroll into the hall and smoke a cigar- 
ette. [Exit c.] 

(Hel. sits L. C. 
it.) 


on the sofa. Arm. leans over 


Arm. Helen, I want to get you out of 
this. It’s insufferable. 

Het. What is? 

Arm. These others. 

Het. Oh, I love them, You know they 


are sympathetic with my plans and ambi- 
tions. 

Arm. That is one of the most cogent 
reasons why I want to marry you at once. 
You know we Armitages have never mar- 
ried much out of our own family, and I 
suppose that is the reason why I am so 
much drawn towards you because you 
are, although a distant cousin, still not 
too distant for an Armitage to marry; and 
I love you so much, so very much, that I 
want to get you right back into the family 
where you belong, and away from these 
influences. 


Hew. [Sighs.) Shall I be so happy 
then? 
Arm. Can you ask? If you had con- 


templated it fora moment you would not 
have asked, I am sure, Now, Helen, 


tage through your great grandmother? 

Hew. No, not a bit glad. But I’m glad 
I’m alive, glad I’m well and strong, and 
glad that I have a glorious profession to 
which I can devote my life. 

Arm. Helen, my love, I have too much 
respect for your fine intellect to attempt 
to woo you on any other lines than those 
of pure reason. Now let us discuss it on 
a high plane. 

He.. Well, let us. I'll do the discus- 
sing this time. This is the way my life 
opens before me. If I remain single, or 
perhaps even if married, if I found a man 
who was thoroughly sympathetic, I should 
grow with my work, always expanding 
with the joy of it. That would be life. 
Whereas, if I went to dwell in that mau- 
soleum of yours on Beacon St., breathing 
the atmosphere of your mummified fam- 
ily, I should ossify—degenerate. I should 
grow to hate life, to hate myself, and pos- 
sibly even to detest you. Do you suppose 
I would exchange my life for that? Never! 


Arm. But, Helen—you would be an 
Armitage! 
Het. Oh, Richard! You are such a 


frightful snob! 
marry you,—I probably sha’n’t, but if I 
do,—it will be simply and solely for the 
purpose of reforming you, as some foolish 
girls marry drunkards to reform them? 
It’s a great risk, but I think there is 
enough good in you to warrant it. 

Arm, These liberties— 

Hew, Liberties! If I marry you,— 
mind, I don’t say I shall,—I certainly 
shall remove that disfiguring blot from 
your character. [Pause. Richard is miffed. } 
Richard! [Pause.} Richard, do you know 
what first turned my heart just a little 
toward you? I had seen scores of opera- 
tions at the clinics at school by all the 
best surgeons, and never one but was 
bungled somewhere until I saw one of 
yours, Do you remember that poor old 
colored woman? You had everything 
where you wanted it—not one slip—ev- 
erything to a hairsbreadth—and such a 
steady hand! Oh, that was power! I do 
admire power. And, Richard, do you 
want to know the next step I took to- 
wards you? 

Arm. [Taking her hand.} Yes, dear. 

Hewv, It was when we girls at school 
attempted to distribute Pasteurized milk 
amongst the poor in the North End, The 
money gave out. The work was about 
to stop. We were distracted. Suddenly 
from some mysterious source there was 
plenty of money. Richard, when I found 
that you gave it, I felt a little different 
about your snobbishness. You do love 
your fellow-man, in a queer, offish sort of 
way, don’t you? 


Arm. Well, I suppose I do—theoreti- 
cally. 
Het. Oh, Richard, wouldn’t it be glo- 


rious for us two to practise our profession 
together—to help make the world better 
to live in—to get right into the hearts of 
the people, and love them and help them 
together, Richard? 

Arm. But how much better for you to 
be my wife—just that and nothing more! 
That is enough for a woman, however 
able, however ambitious—to become the 
social leader, the dispenser of a discrimi- 
nating hospitality, the pattern of elegant 
irreproachableness—to crush the upstart, 
to exclude the vulgar. What a life of 
usefulness! What a career! 

Het. I wouldn’t exclude a single hu- 
man being from anything. My heart 
warms to all humanity. Let us uplift 
those that need it, and not waste a 
thought on crushing any one, And wom- 
en need it most of all. Let us work to 
raise them to a complete equality with 
mep. The world will never be what it 
might be, Richard, until women have all 
the opportunities of men. 

Arm. Helen! Directly you’ll be want- 
ing the ballot! 

Het. And why not? Surely you can 
see that women never will have an equal 
chance with men until they are on a polit- 
ical equality first. What can you possibly 
Say against it? 


Arm. I simply loathe the thought of 
it. 

Hev. Exactly. Prejudice is your only 
argument. But never mind. You will 


outgrow it, like every other open-minded 
man. Richard, let me guide you here, 
Let us join hands and work together on a 
perfect equality to advance our profession 
and our civilization. That shall be our 
common life. 

(Re-enter Centerfield C.) 


Arm. Very well, we will. But I will 
attend to the practice of medicine alone, 
and you— (hesitation, followed by a bril- 
liant thought] every time there is a col- 
lection for some good cause, everybody 
shall see your name in the papers as a 
contributor—Mrs. Richard Armitage, one 
hundred dollars. 

Het. Oh, you do need reformation! 
It’s too much! I don’t believe I will 
attempt it. 

(Enter Roxana C. Helen turns L. and goes 
towards rear, followed by Armitage protesting.) 





aren’t you glad that you are an Armi- 


Do you know, if I ever | 





other young ladies, Miss Grew, but the 
result is commensurate to the effort, 
[They come down C.] 

Rox. Effort! 

Cen. I mean “time.” I know it is no 
effort for you to be beautiful, because | 
have seen you at your worst. 

Rox. My worst! 

Cen. And your worst is better than 
other women’s best. 

Rox, [Softening.] Oh! 
have been lonesome waiting. 

Hei. We have treated Mr. Centerfield 
shockingly, Roxana, and you must make 
it up to him. 

CEN. I wish you would, Miss Grew. 

Rox. [Pause. Embarrassed.] Per. 
haps—if you’re good. [Enter Amy and 
Pulsifer.|] What have you people been 
talking about? 

PvL. The same old question. And ag 
a man of business I think the negotiations 
have gone far enough. It is time to sign 
the contract, 


You must 


(The girls have gratually drawn together L, 


| and stand, Helen in the middle with her arms 


about the others’ waists. The men arein a ling 
opposite. The girls are very gay; the men more 
anxious, excepting Centerfield.) 


Rox. What contract? 

Put. In this case, the marriage con- 
tract. 

Het. We see the benefit to you in the 


transaction, but what do we get? 


ARM. Ourselves. , 

Amy. [Wickedly.] No bargain, surely, 

Puv. And our love, 

Het. A mess of pottage for our birth- 
right. 

Cen. All we ask is to be allowed to 
idolize you. 

Rox. Wearenoidols, Weare women, 


with ambitions and needs and rights just 
like your own. 

ARM. Angels. 

Amy. Oh, we know that fiction. A 
very pretty game, but men so soon get 
tired of playing it. 

ARM. You would be our ideals, and 
help us always upward. 

Amy. And you would be our clay feet, 
and pull us always down. 

HEL. Oh, let us begin on a level and 
help each other! 

PuL. This is a waste of time. 
come to terms. 


Let us 


Rox. What are your terms? 

Put. Love, eternal devotion. . . 

GIRLS. [Derisively.] Oh! Oh! 

Put. The protection of our strong 
right arms. 

Het. We don’t need it. 

Rox. We’d have more faith in the po- 
liceman’s. 

Puv. And luxury, and ease, and houses 
and servants. . . 

ARM. And social position, 

Cen. And the opera and automobiles, 


PuL. And Paris and London, and all 
that in them is, 

HEL. I see. We are mere chattels, 
You wish to buy us. 

CEN. Ob, that’s all right. We already 
have an interest in you. Wesimply want 
to make it a controlling one. 


Rox. A controlling interest, Mr. Cen- 
terfield? [Severely.}] What do you 
mean? ‘ 

CEN. I mean, Miss Grew, that I aspire 


to be your husband. 


Rox. Well! You will never control 
me. 
Het. Do you three benighted men 


cling to the old notion that the man should 
be the head of the family? 

ARM. Precisely. The good old order 
of things on which civilization has ad- 
vanced since the days of the patriarchs. 


Amy. Then, on such terms, we beg to 
decline, 
PuL. Do you mean to say, finally, that 


you refuse to marry on the usual terms? 
HELEN AND Amy, [Holding hands and 
curtseying to the men.] We do. [As 
they curtsey the door bell rings and the 
girls collapse on to the sofa.] 
Rox. Oh, it’s the rent! I know it is! 


Amy. No, it’s the mortgage. What 
shall we do? 
Hex. Well, let us see. 


(Helen exit C. <A voice in crescendo is heard 
at the door. The three men become absorbed in 
the pictures on the wall. Enter agent talking 
loud, followed by Helen.) 

AGENT. I won’t come another time. 
You've put me off times enough. 

Het. But we are entertaining friends. 
Come Monday, and we will arrange it 
somehow. 

AGENT. Friends? Why don’t you 
borrow it of your friends? They'd be 
glad to lend it to you, I’ll bet you. 

Het, Shhhhhh! Who is the owner of 
this house? I'll see him and arrange it 
directly with him. [Pulsifer nudges Cen- 
terfield and grins. ] 

Acent. The owner! You won't do 
much with him, He's the hardest, grasp- 
in’est landlord in Boston. [Centerfield 
nudges Pulsifer and grins.] He will have 
his money. Why, he told me to throw 
you out in the street if you didn’t pay up- 
He ain’t got no heart, he ain’t, You 
couldn’t move him, Miss. 





Cen. You were twice as long as the 


Amy. [Indignantly.] Inhuman beast! 
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AGENT. Why, there he is himself. 
How do, Mr. Pulsifer, are you collecting 
the rent to-day yourself? 


PUL. 
never collect rent. 
AGENT. [Offended.] Oh, I thought 


you'd come to throw the furniture out on 
the sidewalk yourself, you were so hot 
for me to do it. 

Put. What do you mean, you rascal, 
by insulting these young ladies and tell- 
ing such lies about me? 


AGENT. I’m only doing what you told 
me. 
Put. Go. You are discharged. Send 


me your account, Never let me see your 
face again! 

AGENT. Well, you told me to, anyway. 
[Exit Agent.] 

Amy. Mr. Pulsifer, are you the owner 
of this house, and did you tell him to 
throw us out? 

Put. Well I—I—of course— 

Amy. Oh, Theodore! [Falls on Helen’s 
shoulder overcome. | 

Put. Amy, you cannot believe, surely— 
[Tries to take her hand, but is repulsed.) 

Rox. [Aside.] Helen, we'd better give 
in and let -them have their way, and end 
this agony. 

Hey. Never! 

CEN. Say, landlord, shall we throw out 
the piano first, or begin with the chairs 
and tables? [pretending to roll up his 
sleeves. | 

Het. Come, girls, we might as well 
ask the gentlemen to excuse us and begin 
to pack, 

Amy. Oh, Helen, Theodore is not as 
bad as that! I am sure he will let us stay 
until Monday. 


What do you mean, fellow? I | 


| Zo! 


right in. Dot liddle note, Miss Britton. 
You bay it, I subbose. 

Amy. I really cannot pay it to-day, Mr. 
Pinksohn, but if you will come Monday, I 
think, or at least I hope, I can pay some 
of the interest. 

Pink. Dot vontdo. I vant my money 
now. [Looking about the room.] Ach! 
Packing! You vas going to shhkip 
vid my furniture. My yoong frent, I’ll 
teach you to not steal my furniture. Dot 
vas a penitentiary offence. I go for de 
boliceman. 

Amy. Oh, Theodore! 

Put. [Sharply to Pink.) 
amount of this note? 


What is the 


Pink. Von hoondert dollars. 

Amy. You gave me only eighty. 

Pink. I took oud der gommission. 

Put. And the interest? 

Pink. Forty-tree dollar and eighty- 
seven cents. 

CeN. Whew! 

Pink, Four mont’ and eleven days at 


ten per cent. a mont’, 

Amy. Oh, Theodore, I didn’t know it 
would count up so fast! 

Put. Will you accept my check for a 
hundred and twenty for the note? 

Pink. I don’t know yer. [Wets his 
thumb and rubs and examines the furni 
ture. To himself.] She cheated me. It 
isn’t wort’ de money. [Aloud.] I takea 
hoondert an’ dirty cash. 

Puu. I don’t happen to have— 

Cen. ButI have. Here, you, endorse 


' that note over to me, Charles Centerfield. 


Rox. [While business of endorsing 
goes on, apart to Centerfield.} Where do 
you get so much money? I never had so 


| much at one time in my life. 


Put. This puts me in a very awkward 


position. 
son, I could let you stay indefinitely, but 
as a business man I propose to show you 
that the easiest way out of your diffi- 
culties is to marry us. 

Amy. Oh, I am so glad to hear that, 
Theodore! I thought it was pure mean- 
ness. It’s only the next move in the 
game, is it? Well, sir, we’ll checkmate 
that. We'll go/ 

Put. Amy, don’t be foolish, 

Het. Yes, we'll go. Anywhere to be 
free! 


(Helen exit C. followed by Armitage. Amy 
exit R. followed by Pulsifer. Roxana sits on 
sofa and fans herself violently.) 


Rox. I won’t go. It isn’t convenient. 
Mr. Centerfield, have you the spirit of a 
man? Can’t you do something? 

Cen. The only thingI can do in this 
crisis [kneeling] is to offer you my hand 
and my heart. Marry me, and all will be 


well, 

Rox. Is marriage the end of all diffi- | 
culties? 

Cen. Why, I suppose so. 

Rox. Well, get up and let’s talk about 


it. [They sit on the sofa and talk about | 
it. The others reénter with band-boxes | 
and begin to pack. |] 

ArM. Helen, if you will be so foolish, | 
I cannot see you work without helping | 
you. But why won't you be sensible and | 
so be happy? 
I'd rather be free than be happy, | 


HEL. 
Richard. 
Put. This folly shows how you need | 


the care of your natural protector. Icom- 
mand you to stop this farce. 

Amy. Command? There’s the cloven | 
hoof! Do you think I shall ever consent 
to marry you after that? 

Pu. [In disgust.] Dr. Armitage, we | 
live five centuries too late. Inthe middle | 
ages we could have seized these girls and 
carried them off to our castles, and taught 
them at least happiness, and possibly 
wisdom. 

Het. On the contrary, we live a cen- 
tury too soon. A hundred years hence 
men will have too much sense of humor to 
think themselves superior to women. 

Arm. But this thing is impossible! 
Where would you go, Helen? Think of 
the proprieties! 

Cen. Don’t ..worry, Armitage. No 
doubt there is a chaperone at the poor- 
house. 

Rox. Poor-house! I’m afraid that’s | 
the true word spoken in jest. 

Amy. At least we should be better | 
treated there. They wouldn’t threaten to | 
throw us out if we didn’t marry them. 

Put. Oh, stay here! Of course you 
may stay here. It would make me only | 
too happy to have you in my house for- | 
ever—as a gentle and—a— 


Amy. Obedient wife! 
Put. Well—a— 
Her. No, Amy shall not stay here un- | 


der obligations to a man who wishes | 
to buy her and then command her. We | 
prefer freedom to lords and masters. [Bell 


Tings.] 

Amy. Oh, my mortgage! 

Rox. It must be your broker. You go, | 
Amy. 


Of course, as a benevolent per- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


Cen. But you will have, after you 
marry me. 

Rox. In my pocket or yours? 

Cen Yours. 

Pink. Here vas de morkitch and here 
vas de note. Tank you, sir. Good day, 
ladies. Gomeand see me again. Vile you 


have sooch nice shentleman frents I will 
always aggommodate yer. [Exit Pink- 


sobn. } 

Amy. Oh, what a horrid man! 

ARM, I didn’t know there were such 
men. I never meet them, Helen, I pray 


you to give me the right to protect you 


| for life from such vulgar scenes! 


Het. Don’t talk to me, Richard. I am 


too busy packing. 


Cen. I beg to remind you, Miss Steele, 


| that this furniture belongs to me now. 


“If you dry to shhkip mit my furniture I 
vill gall de boliceman.”’ 

Rox. Oh, Helen, Helen, it’s no use! 
You might as well give in. They ownthe 
house, and they own the furniture. We 


| might as well throw in ourselves to make 


| happiness. 
| I suppose I may have them—and I will go 


| Church! 


her. ] 
| ize it?—a brand from the burning! 


| is about. 


the bargain complete. 

Amy. Helen, dear, what can we do? 
Where could we go? I am sure Theodore 
will always be kind and generous. 


(The two girls, with arms entwined, have sunk 
disconsolately on the sofa. Roxana leans over 
and the men approach to seize their prey.) 

Rox. [Apart.] Helen, I have practi- 
cally given in. I don’t find it so bad—so 
far. You'd better try it. 

[ Pause. | 

Het. [Rising quickly.] No, I will not 


| barter my convictions for mere ease and 


Give me my hat and gloves— 


—away from these selfish men. [Bell 


rings, the men laugh.] 


Pu. More bills, more debts. 
Cen. The sheriff, this time, sure. 
Arm. Be reasonable, Helen, and give 


us the right to exclude these unpleasant 
persons. [Bell rings again. |] 

HEL. No, it’s the postman. I know 
his ring. There is a ray of hope for you 


yet, Amy. [Exit c. bD.] 

Cen. We almost got them that time, 
Pulsifer. 

Put. We'll get them yet, on our own 


terms, Charley. 

He. [Returning.] One for you, Amy, 
and one for me. What can they be? 

Put. Summonses to court, probably. 
You'd better read them. Don’t mind us. 

Amy. I think we will, if you will par- 
don us. 

(The girls tear open and read their letters. 
Amy presses hers to her bosom and inhales a 
long ecstatic breath. Helen shows more mod- 
erate satisfaction over hers.) 

Rox. What is it, what is it? 
wait another moment. 

Amy. Listen. Out of fifty applicants I 
am appointed soprano of the Central 
[Rises and curtseys to Pulsi- 
fer.] Mr. Theodore Pulsifer, my career 
has begun. 

Rox. [Runs and kisses Amy.] 
am so glad! What is yours, Helen? 

Hew. Let me kiss Amy first. [Kisses 
You are saved, saved—do you real- 


I can’t 


Oh, I 


Helen, I must know what yours 
May I read it? [Takes the let- 


Rox. 


Amy. Oh, dear, I’m so afraid of him! | ter, which has a check pinned to it.) A 


[Looks at Pulsifer, who attends her to-: hundred dollars! O, goody! 


(Reading 


wards the door, but Pinksohn enters be- ; rapidly.) “Kindness to my boy—er—er— 


fore they get there.] 
Pink. De door vas oben, zo I gomes 


| er—most successful operation—er—er—er 


—enclose check—er—er—er—go with us 





to Europe—er—er—on the Saxonia, sail- 
ing the 28tb.’’ [Runs to Helen.] You 
dear, stout-hearted girl! Your luck has 
changed ut last. I am so glad. Listen, 
you poor, defeated, routed, annihilated 
men! Listen! [Reads.] ‘I cannot prop- 
erly thank you for your kindness to my 
boy, nor for the skill with which you per- 
formed what one of our most distinguished 
surgeons has since pronounced a most 
successful operation, but I enclose a check 
for a hundred dollars as the least possible 
fee I could ask you to accept for such effi- 
cient service. My boy has taken sucha 
fancy to you that my wife and I want you 
to join us as medical adviser on a trip to 
Europe, sailing on the Saxonia.’’ [Shakes 
the letter derisively in Armitage’s face.] 

Arm. Helen, did you set that boy’s leg 
all yourself? It was a beautiful job. 
Wasn’t there some man, some real physi- 
cian present? 

HEL, Only myself. 

Arm. They sent for me, and when I 
heard a woman had done it I expected to 
have to reset it, of course; but do you 
know, Pulsifer, I couldn’t have done it 
better myself. I believe there is the mak- 
ing of a surgeon in her, after all. 


(The girls have seated themselves on the sofa, 
and are reading the letters over with mutual 
Selicitations, while the men indulge in recrimi- 
nations.) 


Put. Doctor, this begins to look seri- 
ous. I begin to believe that they really 
intend to throw us over, unless we accept 
their theories. 

Arm. Accept their theories! Well, I 
don’t know but we might do worse. Of 
course, I’m confining my remarks to 
Helen. It certainly would be a loss to 
medicine if she were kept out of it. lam 
sure she would be a great ornament to the 
profession, especially if she were an Ar- 
mitage. 

PuL. LIassure you she would not have 
a more brilliant career than my Amy 
would as a singer, not a particle. 

CEN. Beaten, by—girls. Evidently you 
fellows don’t understand the game. I 
flatter myself that I have been more suc- 
cessful. 

Rox. Will you listen to the defeated 
enemy quarrelling among themselves? 

Het. Now we will show you, when 
women conquer, how humanely they can 
treat the enemy. We retain our princi- 
ples. You abandon your prejudices. Stand 
in your ranks to surrender. [She arranges 
them in a row facing L. with Pul. toward 
the front and Cen. toward the back.] 
Raise your right hands and swear. [The 
girls stand each opposite her lover.] If 
these kind ladies consent to marry us, we 
three men, being of sound mind— 

Cen. I don’t know about that. 
are all three in love. 


We 


Kox. That’s where you show your 
sense, 
HEL. Do solemnly promise and swear 


that we will never, by word or deed, in- 
terfere with our wives’ careers. [The girls 
laugh. The men look at each other, and 
appear to object. ] 

CEN. Iam not in this. You have al 
ready agreed, Roxana, without any condi- 
tions. 

Rox. Agreed to what—when? 

Cen. Why, you know—over on the 
sofa just now. 

Rox. Notatall, not at all. 
when I was on the losing side. 

Amy. Swear, or we will turn you out 
into the cold world. 

MeN. Weswear. [They start towards 
the girls with outstretched hands. | 

HEL. Stand back. We further prom- 
ise that we will aid and encourage our 
dear wives in their professions in every 
possible way. [Same business as before.] 


That was 


Swear. 

MeN. Weswear. [The men rush for- 
ward again. } 

Rox. Wait, wait. One thing more. 


We further solemnly promise that in the 
marriage service we will not permit the 
use of the word ‘‘obey.”’ 


Cen. We might as well. They would- 
n’t, any way. 
MEN. Weswear. [They rush forward 


and embrace the girls. ] 

Put. Now, Amy, the Saxonia sails the 
28th, and we will get the trousseau abroad. 
[He leads her to the sofa, k. c., and they 
discuss a steamship folder to the end.] 

ARM. [Leading Helen to R. front.] The 
only thing about that bandage was that 
you began at the wrong end. 

Hew. I always do it that way, dear, 
because—[They discuss bandages to the 
end.] 

(As the curtain slowly descends Centerfield is 
seen bowing low in the act of kissing Roxana’s 
hand. She is beaming on him indulgently.) 

CURTAIN, 





Notrg.—‘‘On Equal Terms’’ plays about 
fifty-five minutes. It must be played with 
gayety and abandon, tempered by good taste 
throughout,the girls especially behaving with 
independence except when their debts threat- 
en them closely; and the men should never 
take the situations tooseriously. It must be 
borne in mind that the play is not realistic, 
but essentially artificial, and a certain bal- 
ance, a conscious artistic proportion must be 
maintained, especially in the two scenes 


where the sexes are lined up opposite each 
other. These improbable scenes ought to 
| a in charm by their very improbability, 
{ done with a laugh and a fling on the part 
of the girls, and an injured protest on the part 
ofthe men. The girls should laugh a good 
deal at their own points in these scenes, but 
by no means too much, and the men should 
practise to wait for the girls’ laughs, before 
taking their cues, and also to consult togeth- 
er in dumb show before swearing. Under 
no circumstances must any broad or farcical 
effects be resorted to, the nearest approach 
to this being where the girls collapse at the 
sound of the bell. An atmosphere of gay, 
easy good breeding should be maintained, 
Roxana and Centerfield being the only ones 
allowed any informalities. 

The girls must be capable of showing ten- 
derness at times towards the men they love. 
Otherwise they will alienate the sympathy 
of the audience from themselves and from 
the ‘new woman” The point of the play, 
that women who can earn their own living 
are more free tu make the marriage contract 
on equal terms with men, should be pushed 
home by every piece of business and every 
touch of nature that the players can com- 
mand. 

The only ditticulty in a performance of this 
play is in the positions, where so many are 
on the stage at ouce It is important that 
every one should know his part at the second 
rehearsal, and from then on be able to de- 
vote himself to learning his positions and 
changes beyond the possibility of confusion. 

Helen is the ideal part, and should have 
the presence and manner to command the 
other two. She need not necessarily change 
her dress when out. She must be prepared 
not to take her cues too soon in case the audi- 
ence laughs at some of Dr. Armitage’s lines. 
Amateurs are apt to forget this, and conse- 
quently become embarrassed at the inter- 
ruption. 

Amy is the more tender, feminine type, 
midway between Helen and Koxana. If 
possible, she should sing a little. She is an 
important character, because she typifies the 
great body of her sex, at least iu its present 
state of development. 

toxana can be done a little hardened and 
world-weary and acid, or preferably a little 
warm and cross in the first scene, but bright 
and humorous afterwards. She must makea 
change in her dress. Her attitude towards 
Centertield must change gradually from 
scorn to love. 

Dr. Armitage should be done by the most 
finished acto: of straight parts, and need not 
be very young He must never for one in- 
stant be misled by laughter into taking his 
part as comic. It is asatiric part, not comic, 
and he must take himself seriously to the 
end. He should enter with silk hat, cane 
and gloves in his hands, and should put them 
down at once. aA frock coat, gray trousers, 
black shoes and a light four-in-haud or Ascot 
scarf with pin make up his costume 

Pulsifer, dressed like Armitage. is a busi- 
ness man who takes things literally, but not 
too seriously. He typifies the average man’s 
view of women 

Centerfield might dress like Armitage, but 
preferably, for the sake of stage contrast, 
should wear a “ioud" spring suit. He may 
be taken as a ‘'chappie”’ with a basis of mau- 
liness, or as @ gay Tallow who refuses to take 
anything seriously. 

*inksobn is simply a character part. 

The rent-collector may be taken as a mid- 
dle-aged Yankee with a ‘‘guod as anybody” 
manner. 

The furnishings should not be rich, but it 
is uot worth while to sacrifice the attractive- 
ness of the stage setting for the sake of real- 
istic accuracy to a girls’ apartment threat- 
ened with bankruptcy. .«n abundance of 
flowers would be appropriate, considering 
the wealth of their lovers. ‘ 

Notice .-- All persons are forbidden to pro- 
duce ‘‘A Choice of Evils’’ or “On Equal 
Terms” for protit or other purpose, except- 
ing Woman Suffrage organizations. Others 
must get the consent of the author, address- 
ing him at Brookline, Mass. G. H. P. 











A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, 99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHOLD Usk 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These lsaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 

















Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Near College Grounds 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, ana 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: y, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be'sg 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Bosto, 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 194 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 








Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
eres, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some tg eS 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)] paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 embeesigons to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific _ wy We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Bosto: . 


TELEPHONE Ge. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Atics StTonz KWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHory. For sale at Woman’s 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until] payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








LAY THE FOUNDATIONS. 


The movement for the enfranchisement 
of women has necessarily a great prepara- 
tory work to accomplish, before its political 
triumph can be achieved. The condition 
of women in the United States seventy- 
five years ago, was virtual serfdom. Mar- 
ried women were without any personal or 
property rights that husbands were bound 
to respect. If men had not been far bet- 
ter than their laws, the lot of wives and 
mothers would have been deplorable in- 
deed, and the disabilities, social, educa- 
tional, industrial and religious, which ex- 
isted for girls and unmarried women, 
would have indefinitely perpetuated their 
legal and political subjection. 

Fortunately, the woman’s rights move- 
ment did not limit itself to suffrage. It 
straightway began to enlighten public 
opinion in regard to women’s position 
everywhere. When Lucy Stone began, in 
1847, that wonderful series of lectures 
which spread the gospel of woman’s equal- 
ity from Maine to Minnesota, she invari- 
ably took as her text, on three successive 
evenings, 1. The Social and Industrial 
Disabilities of Women; 2. The Legal and 
Political Disabilities of Women; 3. The 
Religious Disabilities of Women; thus 
covering the whole ground from founda- 
tion to capstone. Naturally she began 
with the grievances which were most 
easily apparent, and which have already 
been partially remedied. 

The result has been a wonderful ame- 
lioration in thoughts and habits, in theory 
and practice, which may fairly be called 
revolutionary. Its effect upon young men 
and women has culminated in full woman 
suffrage in four of our Western States. 

People sometimes wonder why Eastern 
and Southern communities still refuse 
suffrage to women. The reason is that 
these older States are still largely gov- 
erned by the generation which preceded 
the changes. The parents have remained ; 
their most vigorous and enterprising chil- 
dren have gone West and established 
equal suffrage, while their places have 
been taken by immigrants from Europe, 
who have to learn the lesson of democ- 
racy. It used to be a current saying in 
England that it took ‘three generations to 
make a gentleman.’’ We might almost 
say that in the United States it takes three 
generations to make an all-around Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Now, in view of the preparatory work 


needed, let us recognize the importance | 


of making a more definite and systematic 
effurt to effect those legislative changes 
which will lay the foundations for politi- 
cal equality later on. In thirty-three out 
of forty-five American commonwealths, 
the husband is still in law the sole legal 
guardian of the minor children. In thir- 
ty-three States a married mother has no 
legal share in the care, custody, and con- 
trol of her minor children. How can we 
logically claim for a woman an equal 
share in the government of a State which 
refuses to allow ber any share in the gov- 
ernment of her own offspring? Why 
should not the suffragists, in each of these 
thirty-three States, make a steady, per- 
sistent demand for equality in the home, 
as a natural step towards equality in the 
State? Let them begin the erection of the 
temple of liberty by laying the founda- 
tions. H. B. B. 





WOMEN AND THE POLL TAX. 

Edward Everett Hale, in the June Cos 
mopolitan, charges women with having 
sought and obtained from the Massachu- 
setts Legislature an exemption from the 
poll-tax, which is levied upon all male 
citizens over 20 years of age, and of hav- 
ing thereby lessened their moral claim to 
‘told age pensions,”’ in case such pensions 
shall hereafter be given by the State. He 
Bays: 

By a curious obliquity, the women 
begged off from the poll-tax which they 
formerly paid. This was their way of 
saying that they did not want to receive 
any benefits from the State. All the same, 
the old women would have stood a better 
chance of receiving life pensions if they 
had paid two dollars apiece into the treas- 
ury since they were eighteen years old. 

This is a strange perversion of the facts, 
which are as follows: Until our State con- 
stitution was changed, some ten years 
ago, voting had always been limited to 
men who had paid a poll-tax of two dol- 
lars. No woman had ever been assessed a 
poll-tax until women sought and secured 
the right to vote for school committees 





twenty-four years ago, and in order to | 


qualify them for doing so they were al- 
lowed to pay a voluntary poll-tax of two 
dollars. This optional tax was an anomaly 
in legislation, and was imposed as a con- 
dition of an optional exercise of the right 
of school suffrage by women. 

Now for a woman to be required to pay 
two dollars for the mere right to help 
choose a school committee, when a man 
by paying two dollars acquired the right 
to vote for all officials, local, State and 
national, was evidentiy unfair, and for 
that reason the women voters sought and 
obtained a reduction of their optional 
poll-tax to fifty cents. 

But a large and increasing number of 
male voters refused to pay their poll- 
taxes and thereby qualify themselves to 
vote. Candidates for office and political 
committees found it needful to pay these 
delinquent poll-taxes in order to secure 
the votes of the delinquents. The politi- 
cians got tired of carrying this annual 
burden, and in order to get rid of the load 
they amended the State constitution so 
that hereafter ‘‘the payment of a poll-tax 
shall no longer be a prerequisite for vot- 
ing.’”? They did not abolish the poll-tax. 
That is still assessed on every male inhab- 
itant over 20 years of age. But its collec- 
tion is not enforced. Consequently, in 
Boston to-day, seventy per cent, of the 
voters pay no tax whatever, and the thirty 
per cent. who pay a poll-tax are mostly 
men who pay a property-tax and find the 
poll-tax included in their annual tax bills. 

The payment of a poll-tax being no 
longer made a prerequisite for voting in 
the case of men, there ceased to be any 
ground for requiring women voters to pay 
a poll-tax, and it was therefore abolished, 
as a logical result of the abolition of the 
poll-tax prerequisite. 

Mr. Hale is therefore inaccurate in 
charging women with having secured an 
exemption from the payment of a poll- 
tax. Women as a class have never been 
assessed a poll-tax. 

Mr. Hale adds, with touching magna- 
bimity: 

I do not think even the fairer or weaker 
sex need decline the one hundred dollars 
which will be paid to each of them. As 
was intimated above, their case would be 
a little stronger in the form of justice if 
they had paid any poll-tax. As it is, the 
poll-tax paid by the man is sufficient for 
every payment, and we may well charge 
it to the same account to which we charge 
ostrich feathers and pancake hats, which 
we see daily in the street-cars, which we 
know are paid for by the willing work of 
husbands or sons or lovers. 

But, in the majority of cases, these 
feathers and hats have been paid for by 
the wearers themselves, from the pro- 
ceeds of their own honest toil—toil often 
at half the wages they would have re- 
ceived had they been men. Mr. Hale does 
not realize that most women support 
themselves and often others dependent 
upon them. Women asa sex work long- 
er hours than men work, and, like every 
other disfranchised class, for smaller com. 
pensation than voters receive. 

In view of the general repudiation of 
their poll-taxes by Massachusetts men 
who pay no property-tax, it is now seri- 
ously proposed to abolish the poll-tax al- 
together. But the proper thing would be 
to enforce its collection, And whenever 
women are allowed to vote, they, too, 
should be subject to similar taxation. 

H. B. B. 





IS WAR INEVITABLE? 

Secretary of War Root apparently be- 
lieves in the inevitableness of war as a 
generic fact. Addressing the graduating 
class at West Point the other day, he 
said, according to one report: ‘Our bis- 
tory teaches us that we shall be engaged 
in another war. I pray it may never 
come, but it will come. Prepare your 
country for that war.’’ Another report 
puts his remarks in slightly harsher form: 
‘*Before you leave the army, accurding to 
all precedents in our history, you will be 
engaged in another war. It is bound to 
come, and will come. Prepare your coun- 
try for that war.’’ 

The Springfield Republican, comment- 
ing on the foregoing, says: 

Every generation in the life of the 
American Republic has so far experienced 
a war, little or large, and so, in Mr. Root’s 
view, every succeeding generation must 
have the same experience. If it is not a 
foreign it will be a civil war. If it is not 
a war of defense against outside aggres- 
sion, it will bea war of offense. Neces- 
sarily so, of course, under the Root doc- 
trine that war must come, and in the Root 
view war will ever afflict mankind, in spite 
of all that may be done by the agencies of 
peace, humanity, and civilization to ban- 
ish it from the earth, 

Apparently, then, he must believe that 
the murderous and spoliating instincts 
are implanted in human nature beyond all 
possibility of being rooted up, and we but 
prepare for their inevitable blazing forth 
on occasion in maintaining armies and 
armaments, and, as it were, strapping a 
suldier on the back of every laborer who 
toils in productive as contrasted with de- 
structive industry. 


Secretary Root is opposed to woman 





suffrage. He was particularly active in 
his opposition to that measure in the New 
York Constitutional Convention a few 
years ago. Therefore he does not share 
the hope of suffragists that woman suf- 
frage will help to put an end to war. 
When the mothers of the race are invited 
to participate in government, the sacred- 
ness of human life will be recognized and 
respected as never before, and war will 
become unpopular. H. B. B. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 





The 2ist International Christian En- 
deavor Convention will be held in Den- 
ver, Colo., July 9-18. For an hour each 
morning the School of Methods will be 
held in seven of the largest churches. 
Each class will be under the leadership of 





an expert. The evangelistic meetings will 
aim to show how such work ought to be | 
done, and the missionary rallies will be 
a feature of the program. Problems of 
the time will be discussed, and stereopti- 
con lectures given on world-wide Christian 
Endeavor work. There will be more than 
a hundred speakers, including successful | 
pastors, active business and professional | 


men, able Christian women, and repre- | 
sentative Christian Endeavor workers 
from all over the world. And as they 
meet in Denver, they will all get an object 
lesson on equal suffrage, and will see with 
their own eyes that the homes of that 
beautiful city have not been destroyed by 
equal rights, but rather benefited. 





CHARLES M. SHELDON ON SUFFRAGE. 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In 
His Steps’’ and other popular religious 
novels, writes of municipal woman suf- 
frage in Kansas: 

CENTRAL CHURCH, TOPEKA, KAN., 

May 29, 1903. ; 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell—Dear Madam: 

I can truly say that so far as I have 
noted the effect of woman suffrage in 
Kansas, it has been on the whole benefi- 
cial, and in some instances in municipal 
campaigns exceedingly so. 

It can be truly said that the women, 
along lines of temperance and general re- 
form, are to be found on the right side, 
and in my own city there are no bad 
effects following the women’s activity in 
politics, It does not, so far as I know, 
disturb anything connected with the home 
life or the church. The most respected 
and earnest Christian women in Topeka 
take an active part in municipal cam- 
paigns. 

With best wishes to you, I am very cor- 
dially yours, C. M. SHELDON. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Miss K. Chamberlain, niece of the Brit- 
ish Colonial Secretary, has been appointed 
resident physician at the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, London. Her sister, Miss Annie 
Chamberlain, is a medical student at 
Vienna. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Leola Allard, of Denver, has been 
elected head of the woman’s department 
of The Northwestern, the college paper of 
the Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill. The woman’s department is a new 
feature. Miss Allard will have charge of 
all news relating to the women students. 

According to measurements taken in 
the Barbour gymnasium at the University 
of Michigan, athletics make college girls 
smaller in the waist and broader in the 
shoulders, One chart picked out at ran- 
dom shows that the young woman subject 
effected a decrease of one inch in her 
waist measure, her shoulders were half an 
inch broader, and her lung capacity in- 
creased from 193 to 230 inches in a year. 

Two of the thirty-nine students on 
whom Columbia University last week 
conferred the degree of Ph. D. were wom- 
en. A considerable number of those who 
received the M. A. degree were women. 
Miss Marion E. Latham, one of the forty- 
seven women of Barnard College who re- 
ceived the A. B. degree, won the Kohn 
mathematical prize of $50, the Herman 
botanical prize of $50, and final honors. 
Columbia College, Barnard College, the 
Columbia schools of Law, Medicine, En- 
gineers and Architecture, and the Teach- 
ers’ College, which is coéducational, are 
affiliated as component parts of Columbia 
University, and their graduates assembled 
together at commencement and were 
awarded degrees by President Butler of 
the University. 


Bryn Mawr held its 18th commencement 
exercises June 4, Eighty-one students re- 
ceived the B, A. degree, three that of 
M. A., and four that of Ph. D. The grad- 
uating class comes from 19 States and the 
District of Columbia, while the four can- 
didates for the doctor’s degree come from 


| learning or civilization. 





Maryland, the District of Columbia, Cali- 


fornia, and Wisconsin. 
Mabie delivered the address, on ‘‘Some 
Ideals of the Academic Life.’’ The stu- 
dent body, the trustees, faculty, and the 
guests of the college then walked in pro- 
cession to the site of the new library 
building, where, after appropriate ad- 
dresses, President Martha Carey Thomas 
laid the corner stone. President Thomas 
said in part: 


In whatever remote period of time the 
corner-stone of our Library may be opened, 
under whatever new conditions, among 
whatever tongues and peoples, of this one 
thing we may be sure: then, as now, the 
flower of the youth of the land will be 
gathered together, if not—as we confident- 
ly hope—in the Bryn Mawr College of the 
future, in institutions of learning like 
Bryn Mawr, to found and foster which 
will, then as now, be the dearest ambi- 
tion of the most enlightened men and 
women. However far we trace the his- 
tory of thought, such has always been 
the case. Whether in Egyptian temples, 
or Buddhistic solitudes, about Socrates in 
the Agora, in medieval monasteries, in 
Paris, in Oxford, or wherever a great 
teacher could be found, there were pupils 


gathered around him, eager to seize fur | 


themselves and pass op to others the 
flame of life that we variously call culture, 
And the men 


| that have counted in any generation are 


to be found among those who have been 
in youth ardent students of the poetry, 
art and science of our race, 

It is true that it is only within the past 
half century that young women have 
formed part of this privileged group of 
learners, but we may feel very sure that 
in the future these women will in like 
manner count for as much in their own 
generation. 

In women’s colleges we are often asked 
by thougbtless people why we do not in- 
vent new names for old things which are 
one and the same—in other words, why 
we are sending you out to-day under the 
old names of Bachelors and Masters and 
Doctors, that have been in nse for men 
since the Revival of Learning. Still more 
foolish people insist that, although ‘the 
glory that was Greeceand the splendorthat 
was Rome’’ continue to be sought by men, 
as always in the past, in Greek and Latin 
literature, women in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury should derive similar inspiration and 
emotion from domestic science, or from 
some branch of the psychology of infancy. 
Vain dreams, never to be realized until 
cooks and nursery maids, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water lead the world in 
things of the intellect and spirit! 

Men and women alike are fired by the 
same enthusiasms, rapt by the same pro- 
phetic visions, and transported by the 
same physical or mathematical discov- 
eries. 

However different are to be their voca- 
tions and avocations in after life, all ex- 
perience goes to prove that their mental 
and spiritual horizons are one and the 
same. And so on you, our commencing 
Bachelors of Arts, we confer these degrees 
in token that for four years, in academic 
surroundings second, we think, to none in 
beauty and charm, you have received an 
intellectual and moral training in accord- 
auce with the best scholarly traditions. 
It has been, so far as we can make it, the 
same—I venture, indeed, to say somewhat 
better even, because you are as yet more 
docile in spirit—than that which your 
brothers and cousins and future husbands 
are receiving as Bachelors of Arts at Har- 
vard or Yale or Princeton. And in the 
future you, with them, will constitute 
the saving remnant, the selected few, the 
trained intelligence of your generation, 

Little as you have learned in these four 
years—with your best efforts and ours— 
this little yet constitutes the strongest 
claim on you for service, when you realize 
that this brief college training places you 
among the comparatively few men and 
women of your time who have given even 
four years to intellectual things. 


Miss Mary W. Kingsley of Somerville, 
Mass., represented the young women of 
her class at the graduating exercises of 
Tufts College, June 17, Miss Marian L. 
Titus, also of Somerville, received her 
second degree She graduated last year 
with honors in English and German, and 
was elected a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. She was also the poet of her 
class. In her post-graduate work she 
elected English literature as her major 
course and chose for the subject of her 
thesis, ‘‘Charles Dickens, the Advocate of 
Social Reforms,”’ Miss Titus has during 
the past year spoken on various public 
occasions upon literary subjects. 


Fellowships and scholarships of the ag- 
gregate value of $7,050 have been awarded 
for next year by the authorities at Teach- 
ers’ College, New York City. Thirty-six 
applicants were appointed to the regular 
and endowed scholarships. Of these fif- 
teen were women. 

At the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity made the commencement address. 
Three scholarships, each admitting the 
holder to a table in the marine biological 
laboratory at Woods Holl, have been 
awarded to Miss Mary Taylor, 1903, 
Demopolis, Ala.; Miss Mary Gillespie 
Webb, 104, Bell Buckle, Tenn.; Miss 
Mabel Baker Day, 1903, Morristown, N. 
J. Graduates of the Woman’s College 
have lately been appointed: Miss Annina 
Periam, assistant in German, Columbia 
University; Miss Margaret Adeline Reed, 


Hamilton Wright | 








instructor in biology in Barnard College 
and research assistant to Prof. E. B, Wij. 
son of Columbia University; Miss Lucy 
Elizabeth Smith, professor of Romance 
languages in Cornell College, Iowa; Migs 
Anna Lewis Cole, a fellowship in Romance 
languages in the University of Chicago for 
next year; Miss Ida Evans, instructor ip 
biology at Rockwood College. The class 
of 1903 has placed in the library a beauti- 
ful stained-glass window, and has given 
two scholarships, to be awarded annual- 
ly to the persons considered by President 
Goucher most deserving. 





Prof. Emma M, Perkins, of the Western 
Reserve University of Cleveland, O., gave 
the commencement address at Glendale 
College, O., a few days ago. Her subject 
was ‘‘Scholarship and Service.”’ 

A department of domestic science was 
introduced in the University of Idaho 
about a year ago, and this year the Re. 
gents secured $2,500 from the Legislature 
for its maipteusance. The main credit of 
the victory is given to Mrs. Mary Riden- 
baugh, the only woman on the Board of 
Regents, and a prominent club woman of 
Boise. She presented the needs of the 
department to the Legislature so convinc- 
ingly that no opposition was made to the 
appropriation. Mrs, Ridenbaugh was 
largely instrumental in the introduction 
of domestic science work into the Univer- 
sity. Club women all over the State were 
active in arousing public sentiment in 
favor of the plan. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

On a recent Sunday, at the First Baptist 
church of La Porte, Ind., Mrs. George 0. 
Morse occupied the pulpit in the morning, 
and Miss Anna Frederickson in the eve- 
ning. The whole service was conducted 
by women. There were women ushers, 
singers, and coilectors. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Two members of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club have volunteered to serve as inspect- 
ors and help the city health department 
in its inspection of, ‘‘baby farms’’ or pub- 
lic nurseries, 

The District of Columbia Federation at 
its last meeting for the season considered 
the salaries paid to the public school 
teachers of Washington, which are said to 
be smaller than those paid by other cities 
of the same size, and appointed a commit- 
tee to present the matter to the authori- 
ties. In Massachusetts, the average sal- 
ary of female teachers is only about one- 
third that of maleteachers. The question 
of teachers’ salaries is one of the topics 
that teachers’ organizations asked to 
have considered at the meetings of the 
National Educational Association to be 
held in Boston next month; but the re- 
quest was refused, 

The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union is arranging to coéperate 
with the local executive committee of the 
National Educational Association in pro- 
viding for the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of the stranger teachers within our 
gates. In addition to the Union’s three 
lunch-rooms it is proposed to turn Perkins 
Hall temporarily into a place where lunch- 
eons and suppers may be had. The Un- 
ion will also offer its large reception room 
as @ rendezvous, and be prepared to check 
parcels, answer inquiries and make itself 
generally helpful, 

In Lynn and Somerville, Mass., the 
women’s clubs have the matter of build- 
ing a club-house under consideration. 

The Woman’s Club of Salem, Mass., has 
issued an appeal to the citizens of tbat 
city for contributions to its fund for the 
free bath-house for women and girls wzich 
it maintains at Juniper Point. 

The Daughters of the Revolution are 
planning to buy the ‘Dorothy Q.’’ man- 
sion in Quincy, one of the few historic 
houses remaining in Massachusetts. Part 
of the house was built in 1636. Early in 
the next century, Edmund Quincy built 
an extension and fashioned the house into 
the form nearly as it stands to-day. Here, 
in 1709, was born his daughter, the 
“Dorothy Q.”’ of Doctor Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s poem. In this house the ‘‘Dor- 
othy Q.”” who later became the wife of 
John Hancock passed her childhood and 
girlhood. 

The Boston branch of the Massachusetts 
Floral Emblem Society, having been in- 
vited to take part in the ceremonies of 
welcoming the Liberty bell, on June 17, 
placed a wreath of mountain laurel 
around the bell. 

The fashionable Sedgeley Club of Phil!a- 
delphia, which claims to be the only wo- 
man’s boat club in the country, has just 
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opened its new club house on the Schuyl- 
kill River. It is by far the most pictur- 
esque of the interesting structures seen 
along the course to be known in tbe fu- 
ture as the American Henley Course. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Mary M. Bartelme is the public 
yardian of Cook County, Ill., and has 
350 children under her care. Since 1897 
Miss Bartelme has been the ‘mother of 
the motherless’’ in Chicago. Her family 
ranges in age from nine months to twenty- 
one years, and includes five quaint little 
Chinese children. 

Miss F. Greig is the first woman law- 
yer of Victoria, Australia. The Melbourne 
Woman's Sphere says: “According tg the 
law of this State, a woman has hitherto 
peen barred from entering the legal pro- 
fession, but Miss Greig is not one to be 
balked by such a trifle as a legal obstacle. 
She entered the University, and towards 
the end of her course set the wheels in 
motion to secure the passage of a bill re- 
moving the embargo on women lawyers. 
The wheels in this case were Messrs. 
Mackey and Boyd, Ms.L.A. The bill went 
through, and to-day Miss Greig is articled 
to Messrs. Sugden and Cornwall, who have 
a high opinion of her ability.” Miss Greig 
is a younger sister of Dr. Jean and Dr. 
Janet Greig, two of Australia’s clever 
women doctors. 


LONGWOOD 50TH ANNIVERSARY. 

The Progressive Friends’ meeting at 
Longwood, Pa., has just celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. These gatherings 
have an illustrious record. Almost every 
righteous reform has been advocated 
there, and in the course of the half cen- 
tnry many of these have passed from bit- 
ter unpopularity to final triumph. This 
“golden anniversary’? was cheered with 
the singing of Whittier’s hymns, and in- 
cluded a reading from an ‘Exposition of 
Sentiments adopted in 1853.’’ The com- 
memoration address was given by Frederic 
A. Hinckley, and among the speakers 
were Rev. Charles G. Ames and Mrs, 
Fanny B, Ames, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. James H. 
Ecob of Philadelphia, Merle St. Croix 
Wright, Alfred H. Love of Philadelphia, 
Edith Pennock, Henry S. Kent, Catharine 
E. Hannum and Charles H. Pennypacker 
of West Chester, Rev. Oscar B. Hawea of 
Germantown, and others. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley at the Longwood 
meeting spoke on child labor. She said: 
“Pennsylvania has more children at work 
than all the Southern States put together, 
36,000 between 13 and 16 years of age. 
There is no other State, and few European 
countries, in which children may be em- 
ployed to work 12 hours a night, five 
nights in the week; yet the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania has legalized this 
60 hours a week work. Pennsylvania has 
6,000 illiterate children, and ranks 38th in 
this respect, Florida taking the 39th place. 
Maryland and West Virginia number 5,000 
illiterate children each, In Wyoming, 
where women have voted longer than any- 
where else, it is interesting to note that 
there are only 72 illiterate children.’’ In 
the discussion, Judge Sheldon’s solution 
of the trouble, which called out the hearty 
approval of the audience, was to let wom- 
en vote, There were frequent allusions 
to equal suffrage, and among the resolu- 
tions adopted was the following: 

The battle for free government is only 
half won so long as only half the people 
are given a voice in those affairs in 
which they are equal stock-holders. The 
women of America, with their ever-en- 
larging share in all social and civil con- 
cerns, are acquiring influence and power 
which can be turned to large public use; 
and we believe that no State can afford to 
deprive itself of the benefits that would 
result from mustering into service this 
vast force which has proved its value, yet 
is still imperfectly utilized. We also be- 
lieve that the enfranchisement of woman, 
by removing the last stigma of inferiority, 
Would increase her self-respect, deepen 
her responsibility, and thus exalt her 
place in the family, making her a worthier 
companion of man and a wiser guide of 
chilirea, 

The exercises included a memorial ser- 
vice for Emerson. 








WOMAN’S REFORMATORY FOR NEW 
JERSEY. 


The Governor of New Jersey has ap- 
Pointed a commission of three men and 
two women (Mrs. Alexander of Hoboken, 
and Mrs, Emma L. Blackwell of Orange) 
toreport to the next Legislature on the 
advisability of establishing a State reform- 
atory for women. The Newark News says: 

The Governor has selected commission- 
*rs who are known to have a special fit- 
hess for the duties they will be called upon 
to perform, . . . Of the two women mem- 

Ts, Mrs. Alexander is prominent in 
church and charitable work in the State, 
while Mrs, Blackwell has been foremost in 
Urging the necessity for a woman’s re- 





formatory. More than a year ago she ad- 
vocated the plan in an address before the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
as a consequence that organization com- 
mitted itself in favor of the project. As 
president of the Political Study Club of 
the Oranges she has continued to agitate 
the subject, and in other ways she was 
prominent in bringing the matter before 
the Legislature. An attempt was made 
to defeat it by persons who took the 

ound that the State could not afford to 
uild and maintain such an institution. 
Others held that all attempts to reform 
women after they had passed the age at 
which they could be committed to the 
State Home for Girls were useless, as 
they were then beyond redemption. In 
spite of this opposition, however, the res- 
olution prevailed. In the past few years 
New Jersey has made a great advance in 
its system of perology. The establish- 
mect of the Rahway Reformatory, the 
provision for indeterminate sentences, the 
changes in the reform schools, the crea- 
tion of probation officers and juvenile 
courts, and the abolition of the lockstep, 
shaven heads, and striped clothing in the 
State prison, are reforms that should be 
followed by the creation of a woman’s 
reformatory. 


ee 


LYNCHING ON THE DECREASE. 

The extended study just completed by 
J. Elbert Cutler of Yale University seems 
to place beyond dispute the encouraging 
fact that there has been a steady decrease 
in lynchings since 1892, But the record 
for the twenty-one years covered by the 
study is awful—showing a total of 3,233 
lynchings. During this period on an aver- 
rage 89 Negroes have been lynched every 
year,and 59 whites. Among the 1,256 
whites murdered by mobs were twenty- 
three women, nine of whom were accused 
of murder. The statistics show that not 
more than thirty -five per cent. of the Ne- 
groes lynched were accused of rape. Only 
108 whites lynched were charged with the 
same crime. Mr. Cutler concludes that 
the discussion of lynching which sprang 
up after 1892 and the formation of anti- 
lynching societies have led to a general 
decline of this atrocious practice, which, 
however, is still far too prevalent, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Czar of Russia is said to be consider- 
ing the alteration of the law of succession 
with a view to enabling his eldest daugh- 
terto inherit the throne. 


Judge Stone, of Wisconsin, has issued 
an edict against women as bar-maids. He 
has instructed the officers to arrest all 
women found tending bar in his district. 


Miss Mary McDowell, the head of 
the University of Chicago Social Settle- 
ment, is planning to give dramatic train- 
ing to the young women of the stock- 
yards district. 

The manager of one of the largest 
wholesale houses in New York has for- 
bidden the women employees to wear 
trailing skirts in the establishment, on 
the ground that trails are “untidy and 
always dusty.”’ 


The Bulletin of the Boston Public Li- 
brary for June contains an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the 84th Annual Convention 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association at Washington, D. C., 1902; 
also of a manuscript transcript of the 
constitution and proceedinge of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Society of Waltham, Mass. 





FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAnN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aia 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give ana bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, peace and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the pease, and the promotiov 
of the principles which it advocates 











WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric | 
Combs, patented Jan. 1, ’°99. Cure dan. 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price), Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— BY — 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
+tanth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post, 


A valuable addition to our poet lore. —Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabrtel, 
editor of “ Haik.’ 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, 


| and we are grateful for this introduction to 


| authors, some of whom have evidently high 


Dressmaking Dept. 


(Fourth Floor) 


| Q0etic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 


| ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 


the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 


| Eng'and, or persecuted Armenia. ~— New York 


| Journal. 
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Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations.. .. 
Phese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race whieh produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. yhatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poemé 
‘s already in press, although the first has not yet 
seen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnuscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
che literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial, 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius. ... Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we _— is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—iit. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
ap man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
4s not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
sich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
‘together the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems revealas by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances EZ. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantie nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They epeak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their — and the splendor of their wmagery. 
... We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
a spirit of the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nighbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
his mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people havea 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ...The melancholy earnestness and true 

vetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and sympetetie circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford «'‘ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and su ~ 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature and a 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 

oets have written with a vigor of thought a 

elicacy of imagination, and a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on t occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they eveked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its ey 4 some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
—~ people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 
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TO A CHEROKEE ROSE. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE. 





Thy one white leaf is open to the sky, 
And o’er thy heart swift lights and shad- 
Ows pass ;— 
The wooing winds seem loath to wander by, 
Jealous of sunshine and the summer grass. 


Thy sy!van loveliness is pure and strong, 
For thou art bright and yet not overbold— 
Like a young maid apart from Fashion's 
throng— 
A virgin dowered with a heart of gold. 





WHEN WILT THOU SAVE THE PEOPLE? 
HYMN BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 1831. 
When wilt Thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 
Not kings and lords, but nations! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they; 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away, 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people! 


Shall crime bring crime forever, 
Strength aiding still the strong? 
Is it Thy will, O Father, 
That man shall toil for wrong? 
No! say [hy mountains, No! Thy skies; 
Man's clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs ascend instead of sighs. 
God save the people! 


When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 

The people, Lord, the people, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
God save the people; let them share 
Childhood and love with angels fair; 
From sin and bondage and despair, 

God save the people! 


ANNE. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 
,. 


Sudbury Meeting-house, 1653. 








Her eyes be like the violets 
Ablow in Sudbury lane; 

When she doth smile her face is sweet 
As blossoms after rain. 

With grief [ think of my gray hairs, 
And wish me young again. 


In comes she through the dark old door 
Upon this Sabbath day ; 

And she doth bring the tender wind 
That sings in bud and spray ; 

And hints of all the apple boughs 
That kissed her by the way. 


Our parson stands up straight and tall, 
For our dear souls to pray, 

And of the place where sinners go 
Some gruesome things doth say; 

Now, she is highest Heaven to me; 
So Hell is far away. 


Most stiff and still the good folks sit 
To hear the sermon through ; 

But if our God be such a God, 
And if these things be true, 

Why did He make her then so fair, 
And both her eyes so blue? 


A flickering light, the sun creeps in, 
And finds her sitting there, 

And touches soft her lilac gown, 
Anda soft her yellow hair. 

I look across to that old pew, . 
And have both praise and prayer. 


O violets in Sudbury lane, 
Amid the grasses green, 

This maid who stirs ye with her feet 
Is far more fair, I ween! 

I wonder how my forty years 
Look by her sweet sixteen! 





(Copyright by George H. Page.) 


A Choice of Evils. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 
CAPT. MATTHEW WALKER, a retired sea- 
dog. 
WILLIE McNELLY, who officiates by day 
at the silk counter. 
MRS. CLARINDA WALKER, crushed. 
CORA WALKER, not to be crushed. 


SCENE, 


Parlor of a family of modest means on a 
winter evening forty years ago. 

Modest interior, showing a parlor fur- 
nished in the haircloth fashion of 1860. Cen- 
ter table with uulighted lamp upon it, and 
an easy-chair to its R. Sofat c. Old fash- 
ioned mirror on the wall R.; front hall scene 
beyond c. door; door R with a chair beside 
t on which are a man's overcoat, hat and 
muftier. Che room is decorated with chro- 
mos, pictures of ships, coral, sea-shells, a 
motto, ‘God Bless Our Home,” etc. Curtain 
discovers Mrs. Walker seated on the sofa 
with her work-basket and sewing. She 
sighs heavily, and seems on the point of 
weeping. Enter Cora, jeremy A at door R., 
takes ber sewing fromc. table, looks casually 
jn the mirror, and seats herself in easy chair. 


Cora. I must have a new dress, moth- 
er--two new dresses. 

Mrs. W. I know you need them, Cora, 
but please don’t speak of them just now. 
Your father is feeling so poor! 

Cora. Heisn’t poor. I know of lots 
of property he owns. 

Mrs. W. Yes, but he feels poor. 

Cora. When will he feel less poor? 
Was he ever any different? 

Mrs. W. Oh, yes, indeed. He was al- 
ways a just man, you know. His word is 
as good as his bond. 

Cora [grudgingly.] Yee, he’s square. 
I'll say that for him. 

Mrs. W. And he was comparatively 


generous once—to me—when we were 
first married [tearfully]—and before. 

Cora. Well, he got bravely over it long 
before my day. [Pause.}] Oh, mother, I 
wish he would give us an allowance! 

Mrs. W. An allowance! What an 
idea! 

Cora. Or at any rate I wish he would 
give you one, I am better able to stand 
up against him; but the way he treats 
you when you ask him for money makes 
me boil. 

Mrs. W. 
ance. 

Cora, Well, let’s dream of it. Or, 
better still, let’s insist upon it—both of 
us. It’s our right. We work hard enough 
to get wages at least. 

Mrs. W. Sh-h-h! Here he comes. 

(Enter Captain R. taking up coat and muf- 


I never dreamed of an allow- 


fler. He has on rubber boots.) 
Capt. I’m going out—just round the 
corner. Shan’t be gone two minutes, 


Going to collect a debt to keep us out of 
the poorhouse a while longer. 

Cona. I’m glad you’re going to have 
some money to-night, father, because I 
want some to buy a couple of new dresses 
with, 

Capt. New dresses! I guess not. You 
had one only last summer, : 

Cora. Yes, only one. Now I need two 
more. You know the daughter of a man 
of your income has to keep up appear- 
ances. 

Capt. You talk as if I was a million- 
aire instead of a poor seafarin’ man. If it 
wasn’t for the rheumatism I’d be afloat, 
where I ought to be, earnin’ somethin’ to 
keep a roof over your head, you ingrate. 
I won't be bled this way. You sha’n’t 
have any new dresses. You want to titi- 
vate yourself up for those worthless boys 
you are so fond of. I won't have it. When 
I come back—inside of two minutes— 
we'llall turn in. No more night-watches 
with those rubbishin’ fellers till half-past 
nine and ten o’clock after this, I can tell 
you—burnin’ up valuable gas with their 
fool talk! Do you hear? Now get your 
sewin’ done and be ready for bed. [Exit, 
slamming the door. | 

Cora. Kind, considerate father! He’s 
more than mean. He’s cruel. I won’t 

stand it any longer. And as for asking 
him for money, I'd rather beg! I’d rather 
die! I’d—I’d almost rather go without 
the money. 

Mrs. W. But, Cora, I’m sure I don’t 
see what we can do about it. 

Cora. [Going to her mother.] Poor 
mother, you’re crushed, and I suppose 
you’ll always stay crushed. [Walks ex- 
citedly up the stage.] I won’t be crushed. 
Oh, why wasn’t I born a boy? I'd have 
run away to sea long ago. [Returns to 
her sewing.] But I’m a girl, and there's 
only one way out of it. [Pause.] Mother! 
[In alow voice but with some bravado. | 
I won’t stay in this house. I’m going to 
be married. I’m engaged. 

Mrs. W. Cora! Engaged! 

Cora. Yes, engaged. 

Mrs. W. O Cora! [Rising and ap- 
proaching Cora.] Not to that little sissy 
from the dry goods store! 

Cora. [Sharply.] Mother! Yes, to 
Willie McNelly. He may not amount to 
much, but at least he’s kind. 

Mrs. W. But, my child, he can’t sup- 
port you. 
Cora. 

perate. 

Mrs. W. But, Cora, I’m sure he’s not 
the man for you. 

Cora. Perhaps not. But I’m the wo- 
man for him. And now that he has pro- 
posed and I have accepted him, there is 
no use for you or father or him to oppose 
it. Iam quite determined. It may be a 
choice of evils, but I am sure I have 
chosen the least. 

Mrs. W. [Helplessly, as she returns to 
her seat.] What will your father say? I 
wonder where he can be! He said he’d 
only be gone two minutes. [Goes to the 
window and looks out.] Do you suppose 
he has lost his way? 

Cora. Ha, ha! He never loses any- 
thing but his temper. 

Mrs. W. I know it was a large sum of 
money he went for. 

Cora. Then he’s sure to take good 
care of himself in order to take good care 
of his money. 

Mrs. W. Butsuppose he’s beenrobbed? 

Cora. You and I wouldn’t be any 
worse off. 

Mrs. W. But he’d be so violent with 
us! » 

Cora. He couldn’t be much worse 
than he is all the time. [Steps heard. } 

Mrs. W. I wonder how he’ll act when 
he hears you're engaged to that Willie 
McNeily! 

Cora. It doesn’t matter in the least to 
me. You may tell him as soon as you 
like, for there he comes. 

Mrs. W. Ob, I shall never dare tell 
him! [Enter Captain, stamping the snow 
from his feet.] Why, Matthew, how long 
you were! 

Capt. Here, you, help me off with my 
things! (Mrs. W. pulls off rubber boots. } 


I don’t expect much, I’m des- 





Cora, get my slippers. Make yourself use- 





ful for once. [Cora rises and starts for- 
ward R. front indignantly. } 


Mrs. W. [Hastily.] I'll get them. Co- 
ra’s tired. 

Cora. [Sotto vuce.] Tired of her 
home. 


Capt. Why don’t you train that girl 
to be useful? She’s not a bad sort of girl 
if she was properly trained. Keep her 
scrubbing. It'll do her good. 

Cora. [Indignantly.] I drudge from 
morning till night, and I don’t get any- 
thiog for it. 

Capt. You get a home, and a good 
home, too, and plenty to eat, and good 
food, too. 

Cora. [Tauntingly.) 

Capt. Itain’t bitter. [Comes forward 
and shakes his finger at Cora.] It’s good 
enough for anybody. You're an ungrate- 
ful girl to say so. [Glaring at Vora |] Now 
to bed, to bed! I’m tired, and I don’t 
want to be disturbed. [To his wife.} 
Come, you! [Exit Mrs. Walker. Captain 
turns at the door. To Cora.] Now, I 
don’t want any of those idle fellers loafin’ 
round here to-night, burnin’ up the gas 
and makio’ a noise, remember. [ Pause. | 
Do you hear? [Not getting an answer, he 
goes out grumbling, but presently returns 
in his shirt-sleeves.} If you let any of 
those pestiferous loafers in bere to-night, 
I'll come down and throw them out, No 
mutinous talk, now—not a word, not a 
word! 

Cora. 


Bitter bread! 


[Continues to sew, and sighs 
deeply.] Anything but this. [Pause.] I 
wish Willie would come. I'm afraid the 
poor little man is frightened now he’s en- 
gaged. I shouldn’t wondér if he’d like to 
be free again. I'll manage him, I'll take 
good care of him. I won’t forsake the 
dear little fellow. Why doesn’t he come? 
[Doorbell rings.] There he is! [Goes to 
the door. } 

(Enter Willie, in ulster, blowing his fingers. 
Cora relieves him of his coat, etc., as he takes 
them off.) ; 

WILLI£. How’s your mother? Is father 
home? [Looks at the door apprehen- 
sively.] Isn’t the cold awful? Just hor- 
rid, isn’t it? Say, ain’t I devoted to come 
such a night? Oh, you’re just too sweet 
for anything. I really must kiss you. 

Cora. By and by, by and by, Willie. 
[They come forward and take seats on the 
sofa.] Don’t get aggressive, Willie. It 
isn’t your role. 

Wiztviz. Oh, there are two things I 
want to talk about so much, One is some- 
thing I picked up in the snow right at 
your door, and the other thing is us—just 
us. 

Cora. What did you pick up? 

WILtiz. Why, do you know, I was 
trudging along through the snow, when 
just before I turned in at your gate I saw 
something that looked black on the snow, 
and I stooped down and picked it up, and 
what do you suppose it was? 

Cora. I can’t imagine. 

Witure. A great big fat roll of bills, 
and Cora, listen, the outside one was a 
five hundred dollar bill! Who could have 
dropped it? I must advertise. 

Cora. Wheredid you say you found it? 

WILLIz£, Just outside your gate. Say, 
if I don’t find the owner, we can use it, 
Cora, can’t we? 

Cora. Let me see it. [Willie produces 
it. Cora looks at it, and puts it in her 
pocket.] I'll take care of it. 

WILLIEz. Sha’n’t we advertise? [Looks 
surprised, but acquiesces. | 

Cora. No, I can find the owner with- 
out advertising. And novy what about us 
—just us? That’s more interesting. 

WILuiez. Well, do you know, Cora, I’m 
full of doubts, just chock full of doubts. 

Cora. How tiresome! Well, tell your 
doubts to me, Willie. I'll evaporate them 
as the sun does fog. 

WILLIE. Ob, can you? How nice! 
Well, then, first about my salary. I asked 
for a raise to day, and I didn’t get it. 
Wasn’t that mean? He said business was 
so bad he just couldn’t. And I know for 
a fact that he bought his wife a brand new 
coupé only last week—really. That’s just 
the difference he makes between me and 
his wife. Isn’t he mean?—to me, not to 
his wife, of course. But he promised it 
to me the first of August if business picks 
up. So I shall have to get along till then 
on ten a week. 


Cora. [Starting.] Ten dollars a week! 
Is that all? 
WILLIz. That's just what I say. We 


couldn’t live on it, could we, with our 
tastes, you know? 

Cora. [Recovering herself.] Oh, yes, 
it will do. It’s enough. Ample, ample, 
We'll board. [Noise heard. ] 

Wit. And then there’s 
She says [’m too young. 

Cora. Never mind your mother, Wil- 
lie. [Noise.] 

Wi.Lurz. Never mind my mother! Oh, 
I always mind my mother. I always have, 
really. [Noise.] 


(The noise makes Willie nervous.) 


mother, 


Cora. I meant you were old enough to 
marry if you want to; and you do want 





to, don’t you? 











Wire. Oh, you dear, of course I do. 


[Noise.] What is that noise? 

Cora. That’s only papa chopping 
wood, 

WILLIE. Dear,dear! I thought it was 


an earthquake, or a murder, or something. 
Isn’t he violent? Perhaps I'd better be 
going. [Kises.] 

Cora. No, no. Stay right where you 
are. [Both seat themselves.] What more 
were you going to say about us—just us? 
[ Noise. } 

WILLIE. Well, as the engagement will 
have to be so long, I thought I ought to 
release you. 

Cora. Ob, no, that isn’t necessary. I 
don’t think it will be so very long. 

WILLIE. Now, honest, how long do 
you think I will have to curb my impa- 
tience? 


Conxa. About a week. 

WILLIg£. [Starting up.] A week! How 
sudden! [More noise.] I feel that I must 
be going. Hé's getting more violent. A 
week! What would mother say? 

Cora. Willie, sit down, I have much 
to say to you. 

WILLIE. But it’s awfully cold in here, 

Cora. So it is. What is the matter? 


[Goes and puts her hand over the regis- 
ter.] Why, father’s gone and turned off 
the heat. 

WILLIE, I'll just go. 
where I’m not wanted. 

Cora. [Patting his cheek.) You are 
wanted—very much, dear. Sit down. 
[She brings his ulster and fur gloves and 
helps them on. They sit.} 

WILLIE. But you, Cora,—you’ll freeze. 

Cora. I'm used to it. Now, you and 
I are of age, and we love each other very 
much, and we want to get married soon, 

WILLIE. We just do. 

Cora. And so I have secured for us a 
marriage license. [Taking it out, } 

WILLIE, Oh, aren’t you thoughtful! 

Cora. And it’s only good for ten days 
more, 80 we shall have to make haste. 


I won't stay 


WILLIE. [Reading.] ‘William Mc- 
Nelly, clerk, and Cora Walker, spin- 
ster.”’ Doesn’t that sound funny? Oh, 


he, he, he! [Laughing and pointing at 
paper.] I thought you said you were 
seventeen, ; 

Cora. [Indignant.] I never said so. 

WILLIE, Well, don’t get angry. I sup- 
pose you were once—a long time ago. 
Don’t your eyes shine when you’re mad? 
I really believe I could read this by the 
light of them in the dark. [The gas goes 


out.] 

Cora. Oh, father! 

WILLIE. Oh, mother! I want to go 
home. 

Capt. [From within.] Cora, Cora, has 


that long-legged lubber gone? 

Cora. Never mind him, Willie. 
until I light the lamp. 

Capt. [From within.] If that lollipop- 
eating idiot doesn’t skedaddle, I'll come 
down and break his neck! 

Cora. [Lighting the lamp.] Don’t 
mind him, Willie. He’s harmless, only a 
little nervous. 

Capt. [Entering, in a scarlet blanket 
wrapper.] Harmless, am I? I'll show 
you how nervous I am, you ungrateful 
hussy! [Rolling up his sleeves.} Where 
is the dough-faced nincompoop? I'll fin- 
ish him! [Chases Willie around the cen- 
tre table. Enter Mrs. Walker in a sky- 
blue wrapper. ] 

Mrs. W. Oh, Matthew, don’t, please 
don’t! [Wringing ber hands. ] 

WILLI£. [Interror.] Open the door! 
Let me out! [He finally takes refuge be- 
hind Cora’s skirts. ] 

Cora. Stop! Never fear, Willie. I'll 
protect you. [To her father.] This man 
is my chosen husband, I will not see him 
harmed in my home. 

Capt. My daughter marry a little in- 
significant counter-jumper that cries, 
“Cash, cash!’’ Not as long as I am the 


Wait 


head of the family. I forbid it. Let me 
at him. I'll pulverize him! [Struggles 
with Cora.] 

Mrs. W. Oh, Matthew, be calm! Be 
reasonable, do! 

Capt. Thisis mutiny! Unhand me! 

Cora. Listep. Have you lost a large 
sum of money? 

Capt. What? No. Why—where’s my 
vest? [Rushes out R. door.] 


It’s all right, Willie. I'll strike 
I'll open his eyes to 


Cora. 
a bargain with him. 
the duties of a father. 

Mrs. W. Cora, I beseech you 
excite him further, for my sake! 
what I shall have to put up witb! 


not to 
Think 


(Enter Captain moaning and ejaculating in- 
articulately, as he examines with one hand the 
pockets of his coat and waistcoat, which he 
holds in the other.) 

Capt. It’sgone! I’m ruined! Twen- 
ty-three hundred dollars! Gone! [Drops 
clothes on the floor.] Someone has robbed 
me. I had it when I took out my latch- 
key. Someone in this house has robbed 
me. [Glares at Willie.] You have it! 
Give it to me! [Seizes and shakes him.] 


WILLIe. I haven’t it, really. Cora, 
save me! 
Cora. Father, leave Willie alone. He's 


innocent as a babe. A man found that 





money outside the gate, picked it up, put 
it in his pocket and walked off with it, I 
know him. I can put my hand on the 
man and on the money. 

Capt. Cora, you were always a dear 
good girl. Where is that man? Where 
can I find him? Let me get my pistol! 

Cora. Waita moment. Iam the only 
person that can recover the money. Now 
what reward do I get? 

Capt. Oh, anything, anything! That 
is, anything reasonable. What do yoy 
want, Cora, dear? 

Cora. You have been a hard husband 
and a hard father. 

Capt. Thatain’tso. I’ma most indul. 
gent man; but I don’t believe in Spoiling 
women folks, 

Cora. And I am going to leave you; 
but pother, poor woman, cannot leave 
you, 

Capt, I rather guess she won't. 
should she? 

Cora. Well, nevermind that. There. 
ward. I demand that you allow mother 
ten dollars a week, to spend any way she 
wants to (Mrs. Walker throws up her 
hands in wonder] paid in advance, without 
grumbling, whether I continue to live here 
ornot. There! 

Capt, Ten dollars a week! What in 
the world would she do with such a sum? 

Mrs. W. I’d—I’d give it to Cora. 


Cora. Oh, isn’t that lovely! 


WILLIE. 

Capt. [With pain.] Oh, no! 
no! It would be wasteful. 

Cora. You agreed. 

Capt. I agreed to anything reasonable, 

Cora. My proposition is perfectly 
reasonable. Isn't it, Willie? 

Cart. [Contemptuously.] Leaving it 
to Willie! He doesn’t know what ten dol- 
lars a week is, 

WILLIE. Oh, yes, I do. 
what it is, really. 

Cora. [Suggestively.] Twenty-three 
hundred dollars! Gone! 

Capt. Cora, you dear good girl, where 
is the man? Where is the money? [ 
promise, I'll pay you regularly. 

Cora. Witness, mother. Witness, Wil- 
lie. He promises. [Pointing to Willie.] 
There is the honest man that found the 
money, and here it is. [The captain seizes 
it and hurries to the table, where he 
counts it anxiously, wetting his finger 
several times, When through, he breathes 
a deep sigh of relief. } 

Capt. [Seizing Willie’s hand and al- 
most wringing it off.} You are an honest 
man. You’re a fine fellow. [With a 
change of countenance.] Er—Do you ex- 
pect a reward, too? 


Why 


No, no, 


I know just 


WILLIE. Oh, no. Surely not. Cora’s 
reward will do for us both. 

Capt. [With an inspiration.] I’)l re- 
ward you. I'll give you Cora! 

WILuiz. [Taking Cora’s hand from her 


father’s.] Oh, isn’t that just lovely of you! 

Capt. Now, I'll turnin. Come, Cla- 
rinda, dear. [Exit Mrs. Walker. Before 
the captain goes out he turns and says 
mildly.] Don’t sit up very long, will you, 
Cora? [Exit.] 

Cora. No, father, 
sit on a sofa. | 

Capt. [Reéntering.] Willie, that was 
a suitorable reward, wasn’t it? Ha. ha— 


[Cora and Willie 


ho, ho, ho! [Goes off laughing uproar- 
iously. } 
Cora. Well, it’s a relief to hear him 


make a joke after all these years, even 
such a joke. He’s enjoying his own be- 
nevolence for the first time in his life. 
Poor mother! 

Capt. [Reéntering.] Willie! Never 
trust women with money. You better 
call fur that ten dollars yourself every 
Saturday night. 

Cora. Father! 

WILLIE. Oh, thank you, sir. I will. 
[Captain goes out, R. Cora and Willie sit 
on sofa.] Cora, I’m so agitated! My 
heart just goes pit-a-pat. Has’n’t it been 
an exciting evening? I’m all unstrung. 
But you—you’re as cool as a cucumber. 
How can you stand it? 

Cora. [Taking his hand.] Oh, Willie, 
I’mso relieved! I’m so glad to be yours— 
all yours! Oh, Willie! Boo, hoo, hoo! 
[As the curtain slowly descends, she is 
crying on his shoulder. Willie looks stag- 
gered, but puts his arm around her. } 


CURTAIN, 





Notr.—‘'A Choice of Evils’’ plays about 
twenty-five minutes. The chief vietues of 
this farce are that it serves well as a foil to 
the commedietta, “On Equal Terms,” and 
that it offers three easy conventional parts 
which play themselves. Cora may be taken 
as @ woman well past her girlhood, desperate, 
sharp in temper and wit, whom the Captain 
wants to get rid of and Willie wants to 
escape. This conception alienates the sym- 
pathy of the audience, which it is important 
that she should have. It is better to make 
of her an attractive, spirited girl, who is 
hard pressed and is put to her trumps to im- 
prove her position in life. She and her 
mother dress in the flounced and hooped 
style of 1860. The setting of the stage in the 
fashion of the hair-cloth period will exercise 
the ingenuity of the stage directors, and 
make a very amusing effect. A wors 
motto, ‘God Bless Our Home,” early chro- 
mos like ‘Fast Asleep” and “Wide Awake,” 
hair-cloth, walnut furniture with grapes 
carved on it, as well as marine pictures aD 
shells, would be appropriate. Fre point of 
the play, that a woman who is unable 
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her own living is in an uncomfortable 
tion of dependence where marriage is 
only escape, and may nut be a fortunate 
escape, should be borne in mind and made 


a entertainment of two bours or more 

is desired, it would be well to have the two 

by a half bour’s program of 

: but it would not be well to have 

them separated by another play. [fathird 

play is given, that play should be given first. 
G. H. P. 


CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW POLLY SAVED THE SWARM. 





“Ob hd 

Polly was swinging-lazily in the ham- 
mock when she said it. Tben the ham- 
mock stopped with a jerk, and Polly tum- 
pled out in a hurry. 

Straight to the northern spy-tree she 
ran, and looked up excitedly at the great 
swaying bunch of buzzing black things on 
the lowest limb. Then she scurried away 
to the house, 

“Grandma, grandma, — gra-andma, the 
bees have swarmed! They’re in the north- 
ern spy-tree!’’ screamed Pully’s shrill 
little voice. Grandma was deaf, but she 
could hear that. Her knitting-needles 
clinked together in a little heap in her 
lap. 

res don’t say so!"’ shecried. ‘Now, 
ain’t that too bad, and your grandpa 
away, and all the men folks!”’ 

«Will grandpa feel dre-adf’ly, grandma?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes. 
to have it happen when he ain’t here. 
They’re very choice, those bees are, and 


he sets such store by 'em, Ain’t it too | 


bad?”’ 

Poor grandma’s sweet, mild face was 
creased with little criss-cross lines of dis- 
tress. She looked down at the crutch on 
the floor, and shook her white head. 

“I can’t help it. I could ’ve once, but 
I can’t now.”’ 

Polly was thinking hard. 
grandma were all alone on the farm that 
afternoon, and the bees had swarmed. 
Why couldn’t they have taken another 
‘day for it? They might cluster there in 


the spy-tree an hour or two, and they | 


might stay fifteen minutes, and then fly 


to the woods out of reach. Then how | 


would grandpa feel? 


“A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon,”’ 
murmured grandma, dolefully. 

“But that isn’t so bad as in May, when 
they’re worth ‘a load o’ hay,’ grandma,” 
Polly added, cheerily. Her mind was all 
made up. Grandpa shouldn’t lose his 
bees. 

“But I won’t tell grandma. 
her,’’ she thought. 

How Polly did hurry! She knew just 
what grandpa always did — grandpa or 
Abner. Hadn’t she watched them “hun- 
dreds o’ times’’? But she was a little 
girl, of course; how could she help that? 
Grandpa shouldn’t lose his bees because 
of that! Polly’s lips shut together so 


I'll s’prise 


He’ll feel terribly | 


She and | 


| didn’t know that grandpa was going to 

give her a real silver spoon before long, to 
eat her honey with.— Sunday School Advo- 
cat 








| HUMOROUS. 


(Two days after the oratorio.) The music 
| was beautiful. I almost forgit the name 
' of the piece, but I think it was ‘Isabel in 
Egypt.” 


‘*Papa, when does a man put a blanket 
mortgage on his house?’’ 

‘*‘Why, when he has three sheets in the 
| wind, my son.”’ 





|! Judge—You do not seem to realize the 
enormity of the charge against you. 
Prisoner—No, I ain’t got my lawyer's 
bill yet.— Philadelphia Record. 


‘Is my daughter familiar with the great 
composers?’ asked Mrs. Cumrox. Ma. 
dame,”’ si1id the music teacher, with a 
look of desperation, she is not merely 
fami iar with them; she is impertinent.” 
— Washington Star. 


James Russell Lowell said he asked a 
fr end how long he should speak at a pub- 
li: dinner, and received this answer: 
‘Vell, Mr. Lowell, my advice to you is 
after you have been speaking two minutes 
if you find you have not struck oil, you 
had better give up boring.” ’ 


Rev. M. J. Savage read a sonnet at the 
conclusion of the speech on Emerson be- 
fore the New York Club. Mr. Slicer, pre- 
siding, remarked that the sonnet was very 
good, but that there were too many feet 
in the second line, whereupon Dr. Savage 
muttered, ‘‘There weren’t until the chair- 
man put his in.” 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
| Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
| hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 

| hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

' No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 

one hundred, except that samples of forty 

different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 

cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 

Boston, Mass 





SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. - 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 


by Lucy 





hard that her little white teeth clicked, 
and then she went to work. | 
A saw—a ladder—the mosquito netting! 
Hurry, Polly, hurry! She tilted the | 
ladder against the tree, and covered her 
curly brown head snugly with the netting; 
but she never thought of the thick black 
gloves grandpa always wore. | 
With a long breath three long breaths, 
one to get ready, two to get steady, three 
to ga—Polly was up the ladder, and the 
little saw was creaking gently through the | 
bee limb—very gently, for Polly knew it 
must not ‘‘wiggle’’ too much, The bees | 
buzzed and flew around her and bumped | 
against the mosquito netting, but they | 
didn’t seem really angry. 
| 





“Nice little bees, dear little bees! | 
There, there, Polly won’t hurt you!’’ 
crooned Polly. ‘‘Polly’s going to carry | 
you home, that’s all. What made you— | 
made you—run away? There, there, | 
the-re!”’ 

The limb was in Polly’s hand then, and 
she was creeping down the ladder. How | 
they buzzed! The whole world was full | 
of bees. Suddenly Polly felt a sharp | 
stinging pain in her hand, and she nearly | 
dropped the limb,—not quite. Grandpa 
shouldn’t—ow!—loose his bees. As if a | 
sting was anything, poh! Or—two stings. 

When Polly and the bees got to the | 
hive row, there were three little aching, | 
purple spots on Polly’s hand; but the bees | 
Were safe! 

Polly lifted off the top ofan empty hive, 
and laid the’ball of buzzing, piled-up bees 
inside as fastas she could, Then she went 
away to watch. 

“Grandpa says they’ll call the rest o’ the 
bees to come in, too. Hark! Yes, I guess 
they’re calling. If only— Oh, I hope 
the queen bee’s there! They’d be home- 
sick little bees without any queen.” 

She rubbed the swelled hand, and tried 
hot to wince at the keen pain. It was 
several hours before she could forget it, 
though, and then maybe—who knows?— 
it was as much grandpa’s hearty praise as 
gtandma’s poultice that helped her. 


“A s-warm o’ bees in J-oo-ne 
Is worth a sil-ver sp-oo-n”’ 


sang Polly, happily, to herself. 





But she 


by Henry B. Blackwell 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rey. J 


| W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


The Nonsense of [t, pv T. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency ; price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
160 Bay 3ist St., Bensonhurst, N.Y. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at- e, Rev Anna H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors { Miss Laura CLAY, 191 N. Mill St., Lexington, Ky. 
’ | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committee 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary 8S. Sperry, San Francisco. 
CoLoRaDoO, Prof. Theodosia G. A , Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF CoLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 

GEoRGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Rev. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
IowA, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUORY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington 





Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Av., Balt, 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids 

Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


LOUISIANA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 

MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 
Minneapolis. 

MIssissIPPI, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 

MissouRI, Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis. 

MonTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha: 

New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E, Everett, Franklin Falls. 

NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland 8t.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 

New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Nortu Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8S. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C, Harmon, Toledo, 

OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr, A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 

214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 

8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G, Tharin, Charleston. 

SouTs Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 

TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 

Urau, Mrs. E. 8S. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 

VERMONT, Rey. A. M. Smith. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 

WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st 8t.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 

West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin, Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs P.S. Begg, 8t Louis. 
Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence. 





HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 
Miss Laura Clay will edit this Column next week. We suspect that the need of a 
jarger membership will be her theme. 





State Associations having printed reports of their last annual Conventions, will 
confer a great favor by sending copies to Headquarters. 





Summer is the most auspicious time for work among rural clubs. Let State 
presidents and organizers bear this in mind in planning for a doubled membership. 





Mrs. Stockwell, Minnesota’s president, writes, ‘‘Hurrah for the National Column!”’ 
Mrs. Crossett, president of the New York State W.S. A., says: ‘I desire to send a few 
words of thanks to our National Officers in behalf of my State for giving us such an 
interesting Column in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and thus bringing those who are work- 
ing in different States into closer touch with the work of the Mother Association. I 
think we shall all feel better acquainted because of this Column.”’ 





Mayor Jones, of Toledo, O., has appointed Mrs. Sarah A, Bissell a member of the 
Toledo Library Board. Under the new municipal code the appointment needs no con- 
firmation on the part of the council. Ohio suffragists are congratulating themselves 
on the mayor’s choice. Mrs. Bissell is vice-president of the State W.S. A., a woman 
of education and culture, and will do honor to herself and her sex in her new position. 





The Kentucky Equal Rights Association has just joined the advanced States which 
publish a State Newsletter. One of its chief aims will be to arouse interest in increas. 
ing membership. Kentucky, by the way, is the twenty-fourth State which increased 
its membership last year. From untoward circumstances, several of the clubs did not 
pay in dues until the Treasurer’s books were closed, and so did not add to the State’s 
credit in the National Convention’s report. But these dues have since been sent in, 
showing a gain of about 4'¢ per cent. for the State in 1902. ‘Better late than never.”’ 





Miss Anthony is very, very busy these days, and all onr readers will be glad to 
hear a word from her, so we take the liberty of quoting from a recent letter: ‘I am 
sending out full sets of the History at the rate of twelve or thirteen sets a day. 
It is wonderful how public sentiment has changed; the libraries seem ready to buy, 
and schools and institutions that are poor want the books very much.’’ (Miss An. 
thony’s friends can easily guess what she does in such cases), ‘I have given to our 
college girls’ library, to the college proper, and to the new High School Library, and 
to the churches and Sunday Schools of the city. I am bound to get the History where- 
ever there are young people to read it.’’ 





The printed Minutes of the New Orleans Convention are ready for distribution. 
Persons not entitled to free copies may get the Minutes by sending 15 cents to Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. The Plan of Work for the year, the Resolutions, reports of 
Standing and Special Committees, reports of auxiliary State Associations, itemized 
account of receipts and disbursements for the year 1902, list of officers of the National 
Association, names and addresses of President and Corresponding Secretary of each 
State Association, Constitution and By-Laws,—all of these and much more are to be 
found in the Minutes. They are valuable for reference, and every worker should have 
a copy. 





Interest in distributing suffrage literature seems to be thoroughly aroused. Every 
day a request for literature comes to Headquarters from some one who.-desires to aid 
in this important department of the work. Mrs. Mary L. Doe, of Michigan, asked for 
literature to distribute at the International Meeting of the Women’s Label League. 
Mrs. Doe says she finds the labor union field the very best for suffrage work. Another 
series of Conventions and Conferences in New York State has just closed, and these 
were supplied with documents. The Nebraska workers find so many opportunities 
to spread the gospel through the distribution of literature that it is going to be hard 
to supply the demand from that State this summer. 





It is a pleasure to be able to report that five life members have been added to the 
Association since our last communication. Mrs. Julia Goodridge, of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., is made a life member by Miss A. R. Faulkner. Miss Emily Howland, of Sher- 
wood, N. Y., sends fees for Miss Harriet May Mills, of Syracuse, and for Mrs. Zobedia 
Alleman, of Union Springs. Mrs. Mary Isabella Bybee, of Indianapolis, sends her fee 
through Miss Anthony. She says, ‘I wish to make myself a life member of your As- 
sociation through you.’’ This cannot fail to be very gratifying to Miss Anthony, since 
she has always been deeply interested in the life memberships. Last, but by no 
means least, it has been our duty and pleasure to add the name of David Starr Jordan, 
President of Stanford University, to our list of “‘immortals.’’ Mrs. Emma Shafter 
Howard has conferred this membership upon President Jordan, and in his graceful 
letter of acceptance he expresses the hope that he may be sufficiently useful to the 
cause in which he is so much interested so that there may be no regret for having 
added his name. Mrs. Shafter Howard made herself a life member of the Association 
at Washington in 1902, and since then has added ten names to the life membership 
list. This is a most practical way to help the cause. It not only furnishes the 
“sinews of war,’’ but gives the Association the influence of numbers and of names. 

HARRIET TaYLog Upton, 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M, 


week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: ‘I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mo: day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I L. MIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G P.A., Chicago Ill. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 5B St. Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Seo’y. 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Robinson, 19 Cl t Park, Bost 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASEA. 


MISS LAUGHLIN IN NEBRASKA. 
Omana, NEB., JUNE 4, 1908. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The most successful campaign of educa- 
tion that we have held in Nebraska since 
the reorganization of the State Association 
has just closed. In the plan of work 
adopted at our State Convention in De- 
cember was the following: 

Resolved, That we ask the National As- 
sociation for the services of Miss Gail 
Laughlin for three months in a series of 
Suffrage Conferences, 

The request was not granted, however, 
until after Nebraska had sent in her dues, 
and it was observed that she had climbed 
up to third place in point of organization, 
only New York and Massachusetts, with 
several times her popuiation, having 
larger membership. Then the Business 
Committee, acting upon the sensible the- 
ory that it is good to help the States that 
first help themselves, gave us Miss Laugh 
lin for one week before, and seven weeks 
following, the National Convention. 

The first week’s meetings were arranged 
hurriedly, mostly by telegraph and tele- 
phone, as no one could tell when the leg- 
islative work in Montana would set Miss 
Laughlin free; but the audiences general- 
ly were good, and at Crawford nineteen 
members were secured to the already 
flourishing club of forty. After the Na- 
tional Convention, Miss Laughlin spent a 
week in Omaha addressing various organ- 
izations, among which were the Equality 
Club, Philosophical Society, Central Labor 
Union, Building Trades Council, and a 
number of individual labor unions. She 
was most cordially received by all these 
organizations, and the keen interest which 
she aroused was made apparent by the 
numerous questions asked at the close of 
her addresses. 

As I was called to Lincoln to make a 
final effort to secure the passage of the 
property rights bill, Miss Laughlin con- 
ducted the first week’s conferences alone, 
speaking afternoon, evening, and on Sun- 
day. In Peru, in addition to this work, 
she addressed the students of the State 
Normal. In Humboldt, the ministers 
joined in a union service on Sunday 
evening to hear her magnificent address 
on “My Neighbor,’’ which she delivered 
to a crowded house. This address is Miss 
Laughlin’s masterpiece, and it is one of 
the greatest sermons ever preached. Her 
text is the parable of the good Samaritan, 
and she shows that the principle which 
has made Christianity supreme over other 
religions is that each is his brother’s 
keeper. She then shows the possibility, 
through the ballot, for woman to be 
neighbor, in its true sense, to the unfor- 
tunate women and children of the sweat- 
shops who appeal to her for rescue; to 
the women who have transgressed the 
law, and have the more need for pity; and 
to all, by the building of sanitary and 
moral conditions under which all may 
live. At the close of heraddress the whis- 
pers could be heard on every side, ‘‘It was 
too short; we wish she had kept un an 
hour longer.”’ 

At Tecumseh I joined Miss Laughlin, 
and we made a six weeks’ tour together, 
travelling about three thousand miles, 
The conferences were beld mostly in the 
towns where organizations existed, as the 
special object was to strengthen these 
clubs, rather than to organize new ones, 
The results have surpassed our highest 
expectations. In these towns three hun- 
dred new members were secured, and in 
the five towns in which new clubs were 
organized, one hundred more were added, 
making a total gain in membership of four 
hundred. 

The conference consisted of an after- 
noon session in which a symposium on 
“Should American suffrage be restricted 
by (a) an educational qualification, (b) the 
possession of property, (c) a moral qualiti- 
cation, (d) sex?’? was conducted by local 
speakers, and an address was given by the 
State organizer, which consisted chiefly 
of a report of the legislative work. The 
evening meeting was addressed by Miss 
Laughlin on ‘The Progress of Govern- 
ment,” or ‘The Economic Basis of Wo- 
man Suffrage.’’ 

The conferences were well attended, 
there being but three evening meetings in 
which the audiences were small. The 
largest audience was in Nebraska City. 
This quaint old town has made remarka- 
ble growth in suffrage sentiment. Three 
years ago it had a struggling club of four 
members, and the first meeting that I ad- 
dressed was held in a small lecture room 
of a small church, and when I asked why 
they had secured such a little place, they 
assured me it would hold all the people 
who would come, which proved to be 
true. The next year, however, we were 
fortunate in securing Mrs. Catt, and the 
church was crowded. This year it took 
the largest church in the city to hold the 
people who wanted to hear Miss Laughlin. 





The club now has a membership of forty- 
seven, and they are splendid workers, 

Lincoln secured the most new members, 
the number being thirty five. The con- 
ference was a success in every way; the 
audience. was large and representative, 
and the papers gave excellent reports. 
While here, Miss Laughlin addressed the 
students at the State University. At He- 
bron a misunderstanding had occurred 
about the date, and we arrived a day 
ahead of the time that we were expected; 
but the evterprising spirit of the Hebron 
suffragists is not tu be baffled. They 
made the best of an unfortunate situation, 
went out upon the streets and told the 
people of the change of time, distributed 
handbills all over town, visited the 
schools and made announcements, and in 
the evening a large audience greeted Miss 
Laughlin. At Atkinson, too, the confer- 
ence was arranged uv a day’s notice, but 
large audiences came both afternoon and 
evening. In Gordon it rained all the even- 
ing, but the church was filled, and those 
who had given their names for member- 
ship stayed late to complete the organiza- 
tion. 

New clubs were organized in Falls City, 
Hebron, Stuart, Gordon, and Atkinson. 
Everywhere we found earnestness and en- 
thusiasm; the audiences were larger than 
ever before, and the rapt attention and 
generous applause given Miss Laughlin 
made apparent the keen interest of thou- 
sands of Nebraskans in this vital question. 

Our Association is profoundly grateful 
for the work of Miss Laughlin; grateful 
to her for the splendid results which she 
has achieved for us, and grateful to the 
National Association for giving us her 
services. Great iu mind, lofty in soul, 
she has left her impress ou the Nebraska 
Suffrage Association as she has on every 
other institution with which she has been 
connected. Keen, witty, logical, and elo- 
quent, she has appealed to the thinking 
people and brought them into our ranks. 
One prominent judge, who announced his 
conversion at the close of her address and 
joined the suffiage club, says he would 
like to hear every speech that Miss Laugh- 
lin delivers. A hostess writes: ‘‘She is 
the most remarkable person I ever met; 
so brilliant, so just, aud delightful to en- 
tertain.’’ A lady who has just calied at 
the office told of an indifferent Massachu 
setts friend whom she persuaded to gu to 
the meeting, whose feelings about suffrage 
were greatly changed by Miss Laughlin’s 
speech; thus it is that New York comes 
to Nebraska to cunvert Massachusetts. 

I might continue at length the words of 
praise that I hear daily about this gifted 
young woman. Already requests are 
coming in that we secure her for future 
work in our State, and the Committee on 
Work before Large Assemblies is making 
arrangements for her to speak befvre our 
Chautauqua Assemblies next summer. 

LAURA A, GREGG. 





VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Vermont W. S. A. held its 19th 
annual meeting June 9 and 10 at Barton in 
the M. E. Church. On the opening even- 
ing Rev. A. M. Smith, of West Concord, 
presided, in the absence of C. D. Spencer, 
who had removed to Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. After music by the choir, an ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Rev. Wm. 
C. Johnson, the pastor, who spoke ear- 
nestly and hopefully in favor of suffrage. 
Miss Louisa M. Slocum, of Morrisville, 
responded. Mrs. A. D. Seaver tvok 
charge of the music. A double quartette 
of girls and boys sang a stirring suffrage 
song to the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle.” 
The exercises closed with an impromptu 
address by Mr. H. B. Blackwell. Dele- 
gates were present from Barton Landing, 
West Concord, Morrisville, Barnet and 
other towns. Miss M. N. Chase, president 
of the New Hawpshire W. 5S. A., was also 
present. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

A business meeting of the Association 
was held at the residence of Mr. O. D. 
Owen. The secretary, Miss Laura Moore, 
reported the work of the year. The 
tinancial report of the treasurer, Mr. C. 
W. Wyman of Brattleboro, audited by 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler of Barton Landing, 
showed a balance in the treasury. Offi- 
cers were elected as fuliows: 

President, Rev. A. M. Smith, of West 


Cuncord. 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Julia S. Allen, 
Mrs. L. D. Dyer, Addison County; Mrs. 
C. J. Clark, Rev. J. A. Dixon, Caledonia; 
L. F. Wilbur, O. P. Ray, Chittenden; F. W. 
Wheeler, Franklin; Mrs. Ellen L. Corwin, 
Orange; Mrs. M. D. Seaver, Orleans; Eliz- 
abeth Colley, A. M., Washington; C. W. 
Wyman, Windham; Mrs Julia A. Pierce, 
Windsor. 

Finance Com., Miss Caroline Scott, 
Barnet; Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton 
Landing; Rev. G. L, Story, Essex Junc- 
tion. 

Supt. Press Work, Mrs. Ida P. Boyer, 
Columbia, Pa. 

Nat. Amer. W. 8. A. Ex. Com., Mrs, A. 
D. Chandler. 

Secretary, Miss Laura Moore, Barnet. 

Treasurer, C. W. Wyman, Brattleboro. 





Auditor, Mrs. A. 
Landing. 

Local Committees: 

Barnet, Miss Caroline Scott. 

Barre, Mrs. J. R. George. 

Barton, Mrs. M. D. Seaver. 

Barton Landing, Miss Eliza S. Eaton. 

Brattleboro, Mrs. Mary E. Tucker. 

Burlington, Mrs. C. A. Conner, 

Chelsea, Mrs. Ellen L. Corwin. 

Derby, Miss Kate O. Spear. 

Ferrisburg, Mrs. Julia S. Allen. 

Guysville, Mrs. Rosetta Dean. 

Glover, Mrs. S. F. Leonard. 

Grafton, Miss L. J. C. Daniels. 

Hardwick, Mrs. M. G. Morse. 

Irasburgh, Mrs. M. A. Brewster. 

Island Pond, Mrs. Mary B. Hall. 

Jericho, L. F. Wilbur, Attorney-at-Law. 

Jericho Centre, Miss Anna Warner. 

Lyndonville, Mrs. Emma B. Wells. 

Manchester Centre, Mrs. A. F. Smith. 

Middlebury, Mrs. L. D. Dyer. 

Montpelier, Miss Lenora E. Witt. 

Newfane, Mrs. G. E. Davidson. 

Northfield. Mrs. A. L. Richmond. 

Peacham, Mrs. Clara Bailey. 

Ripton, J. 8. Chandler, Atty. 

Richford, Mr. F. W. Wheeler. 

Randolph, Hon. James Hutchinson. 

Sheffield, Mr. H. B. Simpson. 

St. Johnsbury, Mrs. M. W. True. 

Sutton, Mrs. L. B. Wilson. 

South Ryegate, Mrs. J. M. Doe. 

South Starksbuoro, Mrs. M. E. Purinton. 

Tyson, Mrs. Flora M. Scott. 

Waterbury Centre,Elizabeth Colley, A.M. 

Waterville, Miss Mary Wiibur. 

West Concord, Mrs. A. M. W. Chase. 

Westminster, Mrs. Anna C, Clark. 

West Glover, Mrs. S. J. Vance. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Rev. Mr. Smith presided. After music 
and a children’s quartette, “‘Watch and 
Pray,’’ a letter was read from the retiring 
president, Mr. C. D. Spencer. An address 
on organization was given by Miss Laura 
Moore, an extempore address by Mr. M. 
V. Knox, who advocated woman's rights 
as a human being and a citizen, as a wife 
and mother, as a sharer of one half of the 
interests and duties of society. Women’s 
help is needed in progress alike in the 
home, the church, politics and business. 
Mrs, Jeannette Hills Knox said in part: 


No public work done by the women of 
America has stimulated so much opposi- 
tion as the Franchise Department of the 
WwW. 0. T. U. 

John G. Whittier, whose name is vener- 
ated as but few in our country to-day, has 
left this message: ‘Identify yourself in 
youth with some righteous, unpopular 
cause.’”’ A broad interpretation of this 
sentiment has enabled some of us, not so 
very young, to take wisdom from his 
counsel. 

The righteousness of woman’s franchise 
has already been established. We have 
heard arguments during this convention 
that have been convincing. I am not cer- 
tain that the opponents of woman suffrage 
base their opposition upon its unright- 
eousness, To do this, one must become 
an Alexander Selkirk, and sing with him: 


“T am monarch of all [ survey, 
My rights there are none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea 
l am lord—”’ 


just because I am I and you are you! 

The thought of the people toward wo- 
man suffrage is changing in these later 
years, although it is still unpopular 
enough for us to claim the Whittier 
benediction, Time was when a conven- 
tion like this would call forth the sneers 
of the press. The sneers have not yet 
been substituted by cheers, it may be, but 
by what is vastly better—a respect for 
what we represent. 

It was my privilege to attend the first 
great convention of the N. W.C. I. U. 
ever held iu our National Capitol. It was 
interesting to watch the evolution of 
thought as developed in the daily papers. 
On the first days of the convention very 
little space was given to the discussions, 
but no peculiarity of dress, manners, or 
personal appearance was overlooked by 
the sharp-eyed reporters. One report 
proclaimed that a *‘blue cotton umbrella’ 
had been advertised among the articles 
lost! The papers gave prominence to 
dress, going so far as to tell who were the 
most richly dressed women of the conven- 
tion, while many, so the reporters stated 
and with truth, wore serge, and seemed 
just as much at ease as those robed in 
satin. They also named her whom they 
considered the handsumest woman—not a 
Vermont delegate. But before that coa- 
vention adjourned the Washington press 
began to realize that the great body of 
women was there for a purpose, and that 
purpose a philanthropic one. When Mary 
T. Lathrop spoke in the Metropolitan 
Church on Sunday evening, the reporters 
named her address ‘‘the great oration on 
the topics of the times.”’ 

In that convention, 22 years ago, a small 
minority seceded because the National W. 
C. T. U. voted to have a Suffrage Depart- 
ment. But the anti-sutirage organization 
died in its swaddling clothes, and none 
were left to bury it. 

The first Woman Suffrage Convention 
in America, and, so far as | know, in the 
history of the world, was called 55 years 
ago by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia 
Mott and others. One of the statements 
in the ‘Declaration of Sentiments”’ at that 
convention was that woman was denied 
facilities for obtaining a thorough educa- 
tion, ail colleges being closed tu her. But 
what has a balf century done for woman 
in the line uf education! It has not only 
opened college doors, but has proved that 
a woman can take an honorable place be- 
side her brothers, and can win highest 
college honors honestly. It has proved 
that her physical as well as her intellec- 
tual ability is equal to the demand. 

Women are given places of responsibil- 
jty aud trust on school boards and else- 


D. Chandler, Barton 





where. Fifty years, less one, from the 
time when Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lu- 
cretia Mott, and other women were dis- 
cussing woman suffrage and its bearing 
upon education, a board of trustees select- 

a woman to the vice presidency of one 
of our collegee—and that college admits 
men on an equality with women. Still 
more than this, in addition to the degrees 
that are earned, our colleges and univer- 
sities are conferring honorary degrees 
upon women. A few years before her 
death, Frances E. Willard carried the 
weighty title of LL. D., bestowed upon 
her by the Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Fifty years ago, the public schools em- 
ployed but few women for teachers. Pri- 
vate schools, however, had been for some 
time taught by women. Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard, one of the early educators, was in- 
vited to address a teachers’ cunvention in 
Syracuse, N. Y. The idea of employing 
women in the public schools and the sys- 
tem of normal schools was advocated by 
her at that time. But 


‘‘New occasions bring new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


The thinking woman cannot be content 
with what has been accomplished. Just 
now, many a Vermont woman needs the 
ballot as a weapon of protection to the 
home against the liquor traffic and its at- 
tendant evils. The decision of the major- 
ity of Vermont legislators upon the refer- 
eodum ought to make a suffragist of every 
Vermont mother who has sons and daugh- 
ters growing up. 

Is the American woman qualified to 
vote? Inthe truest sense, yes. We can- 
not assert that the average American wo- 
man is as well versed in American politics 
as the American man. God forbid that 
she ever may be, in the sense in which we 
commonly use the term, which Webster 
defines as ‘‘the contest of parties for pow- 
er.’’ But never can intellectual incapacity 
righteously stand between woman and the 
ballot, as long as the right of suffrage is 
given to the most ignorant of men. 

Some years ago an educated and wealthy 
woman asked a colored man who sawed 
her wood, to vote for her when the op- 
portunity came. The poor man looked 
up in surprise, and said: ‘But, missus, 
are you sure you knows enough to vote?”’ 

Yes, the great mass of women in our 
country can be trusted. I know that wo- 
man has been for a long time saying with 
the poet: 


What can [ do to battle with the strong’? 

Brute force will conquer, whether right or 
wrong. 

The world is full of sin, and here I stand, 

Armed only with a woman's slender hand. 

But the hand of woman is not too slen- 
der to deposit in the ballot-box the little 
bit of paper that will help set the United 
States in order. 

The plea that if woman votes she will 
necessarily neglect. her home is not well 
taken. The true woman does not neglect 
her home and her children for any _pur- 
pose. Sometimes she can best serve both 
by going out in their defence. Neither is 
it any more neglect of home and children 
to go and deposit her ballot, and doubt- 
less would not take any more of her time, 
than to go to the store to buy a pair of 
shoes, or to the public library to select a 
book, or to the treasurer’s office to pay 
her taxes. 

There is a little ditty, worn threadbare, 
but too suggestive to omit: 

Said Brown to Jones, the other day— 
Two worthy men of note— 
‘Who'll rock the cradle, do you say, 
When womer go to vote?” 


Said Jones to Brown, ‘ Who’ll rock the 


i 
When woman votes? The fact is, 
Why can’t she get the one who did 
The day she paid her taxes ?”’ 


Stirring resolutions were adopted. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

There was au admirable address by Miss 
Mary N. Chase, president of the New 
Hampshire W. S. A., who has just com- 
pleted a successful series 0: meetings in 
Vermont, and Mr. H. B. Blackwell spoke 
on the history and progress of the suffrage 
cause. 

After resolutions of thanks to the citi- 
zens of Barton for their hospitality, and 
to Mrs. Seaver and the young ladies and 
gentlemen for the music, and to the trus- 
tees for the use of the church, the meet- 
ing closed with music and benediction. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WorcresteR. — The members of the 
League enjoyed their animal outing at the 
home of Mrs. Auna G. Fowler in North- 
bridge, June 10. The party left the city 
at 9 A. M., and after a pleasant ride of an 
hour by trolley arrived in Northbridge, 
where they were most hospitably wel- 
comed by their hostess. An appetizing 
luncheon, to which they did ample justice, 
was served at twelve o’clock. About one 
o’clock adjournment was made to the spa- 








cious piazza, where a business sessi 
the League was held. Plans for ® heal 
sale were discussed, and it was decided to 
have a sale, Oct. 8, at the home of Mrs J 
D. Marton, No. 10 Clifton Street. At the 
close of the business, strawberries, ice. 
cream, and cake were served, followin 
which adieus were said to our hostess, 
and the party left for their homes, feelin 
that the outing from every point of view 
had been a complete success, The thanks 
of the League were extended to Mrs 
Fowler by the president for her gracious 
hospitality, and for her kindness ang 
courtesy during their stay. 

Emma C. MARBLE, Pres, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—For next 
week the management has selected the 
comedy ‘A Contented Woman,” by the 
late Charles Hoyt. A number of new 
people will appear with the Castle Square 
company in this production. Choice 
chocolate bonbons will be distribnted at 
the Monday matinee. 








WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS PORTRAYED. 


Described in Two Beautiful Publications 
By Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Western Massachusetts is a section of 
New England which has never received 
its just dues in praise and popularity on 
account of the many ideal qualities which 
make it a perfect resort during the sum. 
mer. 

Noted for its pure air, which is particu- 
larly healthful and invigorating by reason 
of the high altitude, and its delightful 
situation close to the beautiful Berkshire 
Hills and the impressive Hoosac Moup- 
tains, it is a perfect haven for the vaca. 
tionist who seeks health and rest. 

Its natural beauties are numerous, and 
here Hawthorne and Beecher derived iv. 
spiration for some of their best writings, 

The Boston & Maine Railroad Passenger 
Department at Beston publishes an inter. 
esting booklet of 55 pages, which gives a 
detailed and comprehensive description of 
this section, also a magnificent portfolio 
of views, containing 33 perfect photo- 
graphic views of the most beautiful scenes 
along the Fitchburg Division. The title 
of the descriptive book is ‘Huvuosac 
Country and Deerfield Valley,’ and of 
the portfolio, ‘’The Charles River to the 
Hudson.’’ These views comprise also 
some pictures of that famed historical and 
scenic cuntry, Eastern New York. The 
title is printed on the cover in gilt em- 
bossed letters, giving a beautiful and ar- 
tistic finish. This book will be mailed 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps, aud 
the descriptive book upon receipt of two 
cents in stamps, or eight cents for both, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law 


548 Tremont Building, Ho-ton, Yass 





HARVARD STUDENT wants work during 
the vacation as gg as tutor in French or 
in other subjects, as waiter in a hotel, or in any 
other line for which he is competent. Can give 
best references. Address K.T., 44 Brattle street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





_ HOUSEWORK.—A poung Armenian, speak: 
ing French and a little English, would like to do 
housework, or general work about a place, to im- 
prove his know = of English. Best references 
as to character. rge wages not so much an 
objectas a chance to learn the language. Address 
K. SIROUNIAN, care K. Tuourian, 44 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Maas 





HOUSE WORK. — Young Armenian, wishing 
to improve his English, would like a place to do 
pousewers. Address, K. K., 79a Harris: n Ave, 

oston. 





GENERAL WORK wanted by a young Ar- 
menian who already speaks English fairly well, 
but wants to improve his knowledge of the lan- 
guage Would be i to de any outdoor work 
about a place, and any inside chores except 
kitchen work. Is a tailor, and could help with 
Has excellent recommendations, and 
wili do his very best. Wages not #0 much an ob- 
ject as English lessons, Address ALEXANDER 
SHAKARIAN, 24 Clarendon St., Boston. 


sewing. 





ROOMS TO LET.—visiwrs to the city can 
obtain desirable rooms at 76 St. Stephens St. for 
$1.00 per day or $5.00 per week. Huntington Ave. 
cars stop at Gainsboro Street, only a minute’s 
walk to the house. Mrs, L. MITCHELL. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT, able to speak some 
Engiish, but wishing to improve bis knowledge 
of the language, wants a place in a family for 
the summer, to help with work of house or about 
the grounds. Can also do tutoring in eight lan- 
guages. Has good recommendations. Address 
5. K., 91 Fifth S5t.. Chelsea, Mass. 





COOK.— Experienced male cook wants a place 
for the summer, in or near Boston preferred. 
Best references. Address K. Z., Care Dr. D. D. 
Nalchajian, 1 Washington Square, Chelsea, Mass. 





EMBROIDERY AND SEWING.—Two Ar- 
menian ladies are ready to do or to teach all kinds 
of embroidery and white sewing. Samples of 
their embroidery work, which is utiful, may 
be seen at the WOMAN’ JOURNAL office. They 
speak French, Greek and Italian, but only a little 
English. Address VIRGINIA MAGHAKIAN, lil 
Tyler St., Boston, 











MISS M. 





144 Tremont Street, 


Is showing most attractive things in Ladies’ SUMMER 
GLOVES in Suede Lisle, Lace Lisle, open net; also short 


and medium length MITTS. 


Her line of Summer NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and 
BELTS is most varied, appealing strongly to the well- 
dressed woman, and the woman who enjoys comfort.' 








F. FISK, 
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